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Faith, Hope and Love. 
From the painting by Mary. L. Macomber. 
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DISAPPOINTED MODELS. 


THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT IN PARIS 


BY W. H. 


HE studios of Paris still continue 
£ to be places of great interest to 

the outside world. At this time 
of year they are all well filled, 
and the American art student con- 
tinues to be, as he always has been, 
very much in evidence. He comes to 
Paris brim full of assurance; ’tis the 
chance of a lifetime, the realization of a 
dream, but how great is his astonishment 
on entering the school not to find an ideal 
studio, but an ordinary, well lighted 
workshop with three hundred or more 
students who have succeeded in filling 
the room with an atmosphere of blue 
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smoke, and who, like the surging waters 
of the ocean, are never for a single mo- 
ment absolutely quiet. The presence of 
the professor has a soothing influence, 
but immediately upon his departure the 
storm begins; the feelings of the students, 
pent up for the exceeding long time of 
ten minutes, break forth with renewed 
force which rivals Pandemonium. The 
new student usually visits the school be- 
fore entering on his work. He sincerely 
hopes that he will be able to creep in 
quietly and unobserved, but the eyes of 
art students are well trained, and as the 
trembiing visitor gently closes the door 
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the shout of “nouveau” goes forth, much 
to the surprise of the gentleman who has 
taken such precaution to have his pres- 
ence unnoticed. With a quickness of per- 
ception characteristic of the French art 
student, any peculiarity of person or 
dress of the newcomer is at once seized 
upon, and an appropriate name is given 
him by which he is thereafter known. 

If the newcomer chances to be of a sen- 
sitive nature he entertains perhaps a se- 
cret wish to be out of it all, it is so differ- 
ent from what ue had anticipated, and 
he begins to wonder what advantage it 
will be to him to stop among these people. 
It is true, he reasons, tnat the French 
really are the art leaders of the world, 
but did the men who made French art 
what it is ever work under such trying 
circumstances, and when he learns that 
the present is nothing compared with the 
past, he wonders how long it will be be- 
fore they arrive at the state of his ideal. 
Many of the newcomers never return to 
the school after the first visit, and many 
others return at once to the hearth-stone 
of their fathers. These claim always that 
the climate of the beautiful city of Paris 
is too severe for them, and that from fear 
of illness they are going home. How 
quickly some of them find out that it is a 
disagreeable climate! During last Octo- 
ber there were students who discovered 
it in three days; sometimes it takes as 
many months, and then there are others 
who, being ashamed to return home so 
scon, as well they should be, waste both 
their money and time in going from town 
to town in pursuit of an ideal which never 
is found. These return home with a large 
and comprehensive stock of experiences 
and an empty portfolio. 

The serious student, however, returns 
again to the studio soon after his first 
visit prepared to run the gamut of initia- 
tion, have done with it as soon as pos- 
sible, and then get to work. His first 
visit has given him confidence. He walks 
beldly in on the second occasion only to 
meet with another surprise. He is unan- 
imously greeted by the name given him 
on his first visit, and the “‘massier,” who 
is usually the oldest student in the class, 
steps forward, cordially shakes him by 
the hand and on behalf of his fellow stu- 
dents demands that he “pays drinks.” Do 
it, my fellow student, and do it grace- 
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fully, you will never have cause to re- 
gret it. At this signal from their leader 
the word rapidly passes around the 
studio, and it is the signal to quit work 
and attend to the initiation of the new- 
comer. The entire school is only too 
ready to enjoy a little merriment, the 
model takes the cue and leaves the table. 
Arm in arm in solemn procession the stu- 
dents wend their way to the nearest wine 
shop, and if the model chance to be of the 
female persuasion she is given the place 
of honor between the two leaders in the 
procession, and enters as heartily into the 
diversion as do the students themselves. 
The singing of songs, the smoking of 
cigars, and the telling of stories is the 
program at the wine shop, and during this 
epoch the temper of the newcomer is 
tried in many ways, and he makes of the 
students either friends or enemies accord- 
ing to his disposition. 

The real business of initiation takes 
place, however, on the return to the 
studio. The fortunate unfortunate is now 
expected to entertain the class by a dis- 
play of his talents of mimicry, or by feats 
of strength, and not rarely by a forced 
display of the “altogether.” Sometimes 
these occasions end somewhat sadly, but 
it is the exception rather than the rule. 
One sad event stands prominently in my 
memory, and it is gratifying to say that 
no American had any hand in it. A cer- 
tain young Frenchman took his initiation 
sorely to heart; after he hafl been bound 
and stripped of his raiment he was given 
a generous coating of Prussian blue paint 
and then hung up to dry. His clothes 
were put upon a bier, and with all the 
solemnity of a funeral parade carried 
through the streets. Upon the return to 
the studio, this poor young man was un- 
tied, and his clothes given back to him. 
Ali the time he was dressing he was 
sorely tried by his associates, and his 
temper getting the better of him he drew 
from his pocket a revolver and shot the 
leader dead. The courts found it a case 
of justifiable homicide, but, nevertheless, 
it created at the time a bitter feeling 
against the students. 

Happily, most of the things aone are 
more amusing. From one newcomer all 
the money was taken, even to the last 
sou; he was then put into a cab and in- 
structions given to the driver to drive 

















around the town through various 
streets until dark, then to stop and make 
the poor fellow with no money pay for 
the cab. That he might not escape a com- 
mittee rode in another cab close behind. 
But the brightness of the newcomer at 
the end of the trip made him the eternal 
friend of the whole school. It was quite 
dusk when the cab stopped and as soon 
as its occupant alighted he said to the 
driver, “Will you be so good as to give 
me a match, I have dropped a napoleon 
in the cab and can not find it.” It is 
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holes and firmly chained and locked, was 
placed in the corner of the studio. It was 
understood by this howler that another 
new student was about to arrive, and that 
he was to lend his talent in initiating this 
latest arrival. So at the cry of “The new 
man comes,” our friend was invited to 
jump into the box and to roar at given 
signals. He was kept in this delightful 
eage for three days, after which period 
he imitated the voice of the king of the 
desert only by the special request of the 
entire studio. One other very amusing 





A ‘*PUNCH’’ IN ORDER. 


needless to say that the driver didn’t wait 
to help him find the napoleon, but soon 
disappeared from sight. 

Sometimes the tables are turned, and 
the newcomer, instead of entertaining, is 
entertained. A new student from the 
French provinces in Africa who was 
quite familiar with the howls of the wild 
beasts of the desert entertained the 
studio with his screams for so many days 
that it finally ceased to be amusing. It 
became necessary for the “anciens’’ to 
devise some means of quieting this ob- 
streperous Frenchman, consequently 2 
large dry goods box, permeated with 


incident occurred at the initiation of a 
man known to the students as ‘“Ken- 
tucky.” Kentucky was a man of strong 
will and strong muscle, and absolutely 
refused to conform with a very polite re- 
quest from the “massier’ to sing some- 
thing. He drew from his inner coat 
pocket a long wooden pipe with an enor- 
mous bowl, quietly filled it with very soft 
tobacco of an odorous nature, lighted it, 
and in the most undisturbed manner pro- 
ceeded to empty the bowl. The “mas- 
sier” again requested a song, again Ken- 
tucky filled his pipe and smoked its con- 
tents. The odor was now beginning to 
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get unpleasant, and Kentucky was told 
that if he would cease smoking he need 
not sing. He then politely informed the 
“massier,” through the kindly offices of 
an interpreter, that he was absolutely 
obliged to smoke three packages of that 
tobacco every morning to steady his 
nerves for work, then proceeded as before 
to burn out the third bowl of tobacco. 
This was more than the students could 
stand, for the smoke was getting so dense 
that the color of the model was affected, 
and at the same time the eyelids were ir- 
ritated disagreeably. Thereupon he was 
told that he had done enough, and that 
they were going to put him out. He took 
a tall stool, placed it in a corner, and 
with a smaller stool in front of him sat 
Gcewn to finish the package of tobacco. 
When an attack was about to be made 
upon him, he drew forth a brace of horse 
pistols, laid them on the stool in front of 
him, and complacently finished his 


smoke. Thus the art student discovers 
that the ideal which he has pictured to 
himself of a group of men wholly ab- 
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sorbed in the search for the good and the 
true and the beautiful is but a dream. It 
the newcomer accepts with grace all tite 
conditions imposed, he becomes at once 
“bon camarade,” but if he refuses, alas! 
the unhappy hour that took him from his 
home. Many unpleasant tasks, such as 
cleaning the towels, furnishing the “savon 
neir” for cleansing the brushes, and taking 
whatever position in front of the model 
may be left, fall to his lot. 

On the second day of the week, the ar- 
rival of the master brings the students 
together at a very early hour, for with all 
their pranks they never forget the busi- 
ness of the day, and Frenchmen have a 
happy faculty of extracting pleasure 
from everything. They aiso have such a 
great power of conception that they are 
able with a few strokes to do the work 
required. The methods of instruction are 
of the simplest kind, and tend to develop 
originality and individuality. No words 
better express the method than those of 
Géréme, “My method is the simplicity 
that comes from years of experience.” 


THE STEP OF A ‘‘NOUVEAU”’ IS HEARD ON THE STAIRS. 











A subject for composition is given by 
the master every Monday morning, and 
on Saturday morning these sketches are 
arranged side by side against the wall, 
and are criticised individually in such 
crisp terms that the recipient is either 
much elated or completely crestfallen. 
These are then ranked by the professor, 
and the students take their places the 
following Monday morning according to 
the numbers marked thereon. It is nota 
rare thing for the professor to recom- 
mend the making of one of these little 
sketches into a finished picture, and many 
of the works seen on the walls of the 
Salon are nursed into life in this unex- 
pected way. 

But there are naturally many sketches 
which never see the light of day after the 
Saturday morning début. At the time 
when impressionalism had begun to take 
hold of the students many droll sketches 
came to light, and many a man went 
home feeling that he knew more, much 
more, than the master. “Lot’s wife 
turned to salt,” was the subject given 
one week. The burning of the cities aa- 
mitted an excellent opportunity for these 
impressionists, and Saturday morning 


the room was full of “Lot’s wife” in vari- 
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Most of them 
were severely criticised, and the pro- 
fessor’s remarks about “sore eyes,’ and 
“vivid imaginations,” were amusing and 


ous stages of “turning.” 


at the same time very effective. The last 
sketch arrived, the professor stood stock 
still, glanced around the room, then sat. 
down, rolled a cigarette, lighted and 
smoked it; then he looked at the sketch 
again, first with his glasses on, then with 
them off, then he cleaned his glasses and 
looked once more, asking as he did so, 
“Who made this?’ He waited some time 
for the malefactor to answer, but no one 
claiming it he remarked, “I suspected the 
devil had been here, but now I am sure. 
Geood-day, gentlemen.” Impressionalism 
ceased in that class at once. 

At another time the subject was “Mara- 
thon,” and the sketches were all more or 
lIcss good, and one was_ particularly 
praised by the professor, and naturally 
every one expected it to be a marked one. 
After all the sketches had -been criticised, 
he returned to the one which he had been 
praising and said, “I always liked that 
composition very much, and consider it 
one of my best although it was done 
when I was quite a young man. My 
friend, don’t patronize the library any 
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more for the purpose of theft.” The fol- 
lowing week the same young man re- 
. tarned with an original composition of 

the same subject which was_ highly 
praised and received the congratulations 
of the professor. 

That an artist may be familiar with 
every material, his time should not be 
spent wholly in one studio, so sculptors 
exchange places with the painters, archi- 
tects work with the sculptors, and thus 
tLe three arts become interwoven so that 
the architecture is made to decorate, and 
the decoration becomes part of the archi- 
tecture. By this close alliance is brought 
into being the beautiful structures with 
which all Europe abounds. A studio of 
decoration is under the direction of Luc 
Olivier Merson, one of the most exquisite 
tone painters in all Europe. In this class 
the work consists in decorating some 
given architectural subject selected by 
the master. Saturday morning these dec- 
orations are. arranged one beside the 
other, and the composition, color scheme, 
and decorative quality of each are crit- 
icised. By this method of instruction 
each student receives the benefit of the 
combined labors of all the others. Stu- 
dios of sculpture are under the direction 
of M.M. Injalbert, Falguiere, Thomas 
and Fremiet, who is celebrated for his 
studies of animals as well as for his fig- 
ure work. The criticisms are conducted 

‘in this class as in the others. The col- 
lections of casts and copies in the mu- 
seums is a constant source of instruction 
and since more depends upon the stu- 
dents’ own researches than upon any 
particular instruction from the professors 
they are found invaluable for consultation. 

When a student has become distin- 
guished in any way, one of the ablest 
men in the studio is commissioned to 
paint his caricature to be left in the 
school for the edification of future gener- 
ations. These caricatures often become 
very valuable, and among the older ones 
may be seen that of Henri Regnault 
astride a steed as a conquering Roman 
hero, Bastien-Lepageas an emperor, and a 
simple little sketch of Dagnan-Bouveret 
hangs just beneath a bust of Gérdme. 
One of Wenker represents him carrying 
all the necessary material for his trip on 
the Nile, Madrazo is represented as a 
chamber maid, while Dechenaud is 
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painted as a clown in full costume, and 
one very fine portrait of Dennis Miller 
Bunker is among these celebrities. It is 
considered a great honor among students 
to have a portrait placed upon the wall. 

At the “Ecole des Beaux Arts,” lectures 
are regularly given by men most promi- 
nent in their respective subjects, and it is 
sometimes difficult to gain admission to 
the seductive amphitheatres in which 
they are held, so- popular are they 
among the élite of Paris, Lectures on the 
history of art attract to the school stu- 
dents and lovers of arts from all over 
Paris. The progress of art is traced from 
the simple severe and broad style of the 
ancient Egyptians, through the different 
epochs, to the complexity of detail and 
realism of finish which characterizes the 
school of to-day. 

The anatomy lectures are delivered 
twice a week in the amphitheatre at the 
left of the entrance court by M. le Docteur 
Mathias Duval. For completeness and 
simplicity, clearness and elegance, he is 
as a lecturer unrivalled. The door of the 
amphitheatre is open one hour before the 
lecture time, and so popular are these 
lectures that in five minutes the hall is 
literally packed with students of every 
nationality, and the concourse of tongues 
outrivals the Tower of Babel. Smoking 
is permitted until M. Duval arrives. He 
is always greeted with a rousing “Bon- 
jour,” and then the lecture proceeds 
amidst profound silence, and ends amidst 
wildest applause. The first lectures are 
on the skeleton and are exhaustive. Many 
examples of male, female, and children’s 
skeletons are at hand for comparison. 
Tbe lectures on the muscles are also de- 
livered in this practical manner, and a 
corpse is sent from the Hotel Dieu and is 
dissected before the class. The origin, at- 
tachment, and action of each muscle is 
explained as carefully as in a medical 
school, and illustrated on abnormally de- 
veloped living models like Sandow. ‘The 
last of the series of anatomy lectures is 
the study of facial expression which is 
made very amusing. An electric battery 
is used to do good service, and exagger- 
ates the action of the muscles to such an 
extent that the impression is not easi!7 
forgotten. The wires are often used upon 
the muscles of the face to illustrate the 
workings of the contradictory expressions 
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at the same time. It creates considerable 
laughter to see the corpse laugh with one 
side of his face while he cries with the 
other, or frown and look gay at the same 
time. M. Duval is one of the most pop- 
ular professors of the school, and is a 
friend to every student. 

Perspective lectures are conducted by 
the best professor in Paris, and not only 
is the theory explained by diagrams, mod- 
els, etc., but also its practical use, a 
cause in which our schools are deficient. 

One of the most interesting and enthu- 
siastic classes of the school is the one 
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gate about forty thousand francs a year, 
and are open to students of all na- 
tionalities. Several medals are also 
awarded, but the highest award of the 
nation is the “Grand Roman Prize,” ex- 
clusively for Frenchmen. To elevate the 
character of fine arts in France, a branch 
academy was established in Rome by 
Louis XIV. -The competition for this 
travelling scholarship is the most excit- 
ing of the year, and at its finish disap- 
pointment walks supreme among all ex- 
cept one successful competitor, who re- 
ceives the congratulations of the little 





‘“*CHEZ LES DAMES,’? NATIONAL SCUOOL OF FINE ARTS AT PARIS, 


which meets in the quiet light of declin- 
ing afternoon, and which is known as 
Yvon’s class, or the “Cour du Soir.” Ad- 
mmission to this class is gained by com- 
petition, and the advantage of it is 
that a different professor criticises at 
each seance, so that during the course 
the student comes in contact with many 
of the men who ornament their pro- 
fession, and gets to know them _ person- 
ally. 

For stimulation and encouragement in 
the competitions, many cash prizes have 
been established by the state and a few 
by private legacies, which together aggre- 





worsted army, and starts off amid the ap- 
plause of all France. Usually about two 
hundred and fifty enter this contest, a 
series of concours rapidly reduces this 
number, and finally the ten ablest enter 
for the last struggle. Each is placed ina 
little room about fifteen feet square, the 
doors of which are watched by men in 
long coats and cocked hats,—the costume 
of the empire,—whose business it is to see 
that no man receives any communication 
from without. A sketch of the subject 
given them for composition must be 
handed in within the first twenty-four 
hours, and to this sketch they are obliged 
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to adhere. No men on earth are more like 
slaves than these men of genius. 

The winner of the prize becomes a’ pen- 
sioner of the state for eight years with an 
allowance of six hundred dollars a year, 
and two hundred a year for travelling ex- 
penses. For five years he is a resident at 
the de Medici palace in Rome which in it- 
self would almost seem to be a complete 
education, so permeated is it with anatmo- 
sphere of art. Here he forms one of a 


coterie of fifty of the most brilliant men - 


the state can produce in music, literature 
and art, for there is also a Roman prize 
for each of the sister arts. To live in the 
midst of. ancient civilization, to glean 
from its wreck the story of its past, to as- 
sociate with none but men of purpose, to 
breathe only an atmosphere resplendent 
with the masterpieces of the world is in- 
deed a life ideal. Then to still more 
ancient Athens, “There again to see the 
glory that was Greece.” [For three years 
after his return to his native land the 
state provides him with an inspectorship 
on some government building, palace, or 
cathedral, and thus his reputation is es- 
tablished. 

The generosity of the men toward each 
other is often expressed in the most self- 
sacrificing way, and in no instance is it 
better illustrated than in the case of one 
who is now professor at the school. The 
weather had been very cold while he had 
been “en loge,” and he had not sufficient 
cloths to wrap around the figures he was 
modelling, so he used his coat and suf- 
fered with the cold ali night. The next 
day the figures were cast in plaster, and 
were being transported by the guardians 
from the loge to the Hall of Melpomene. 
In traversing the entrance court, this stu- 
dent’s work fell to the pavement and was 
broken in fragments before his very eyes. 
The hopes and fears of his bundred days 
of slavery were strewn about the court. 
Utterly discouraged and almost frantic, 
he returned to his home determined to 
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give up the contest, but his fellow com- 
petitors grasped at once the seriousness 
of the situation. Collecting the pieces, 
they carried them to the exhibition hall, 
and there carefully put them © to- 
gether. To his own surprise and the 
gratifications of his associates, he was 
unanimously awarded the “Grand Prix de 
Rome.” 

A school like this National School of 
Trance deserves the encouragement of all 
classes of society, for it is as beneficial 
to the utilitarian as to the idealist. Man- 
ufactures of all kinds whatsoever in- 
crease in value as they approach nearer 
the higher principles of art. A bean pot 
and a soup crock are things of beauty in 
this land of France, not from the decora- 
tion of their surface, for they have none, 
but from grace of curve and harmony in 
proportion of their geometric construc- 
tion. In our country, talent and genius 
are not lacking, public buildings are ton- 
stantly being erected, manufactures are 
constantly improving, and with a school 
under the patronage of the government at 
Washington, there is scarcely a doubt but 
that in a few years we would, as we have 
in inventions, lead the world. At this dis- 
tance, the influence of this school is felt, 
and the majority of our strongest men in 
art have received their early training 
here, and no doubt would be glad of an 
opportunity to return the hospitality 
which they have received in France. The 
wealth of the United States surpasses by 
two hundred and sixty-seven millions the 
wealth of the richest country of the old 
world. Wealth enough, indeed, for us to 
have an unrivalled national school; and, 
as we are always prepared for any emer- 
gencies, we would doubtless find a Du- 
ban, if the government ever saw fit to 
erect a school. A school which thus culti- 
vates the taste of an entire nation, and 
whose intiuence is felt throughout the 
larger portion of the civilized world, has 
a right and ought to exist. 
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The simplest flowers are fairest; 
The simplest skies are bluest; 

The simplest lays sing the sweetest praise; 
The simplest hearts are truest. 





Douglas Malloch. 
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JUBILEE PROCESSION, ¢ 


IMPERIAL CANADA 


BY CHARLES AUBREY EATON 


time is crystallizing about two 

great words, imperialism and col- 
lectivism. The supreme question in the 
first case is, “What is to be the relation 
of this confederacy to the empire at 
large?’ In the second, “What is the 
right relation of the state to its own peo- 
ple?” 

Without doubt historians of the future 
will find the turning point of Canadian 
history in the closing years of the pres- 
ent century. One short generation ago 
there was no Canada. The British pos- 
sessions on this Continent lay along the 
northern border of the Republic, a strag- 
gling disconnected fringe. Mutual an- 
tagonisms added to insuperable physical 
barriers paralyzed intercourse. In 1867 
things reached a crisis. Something had 
to be done and to meet the difficulty “the 
fathers” launched their confeaeracy. The 


Cano thought at the present 


movement was not unanimous. Wisdom 
shook its head and “those who knew” 
prophesied inevitable disaster. Here 
were the Maritimes with all commercial 
and social interests forever irreconcilable 
with the rest of the Dominion. And how 
could Quebec the brilliant, the unstable 
and unpractical, join safely with Ontario 
the solid and well-to-do, pre-eminently 
given over to prose? But the ship was 
launched, not without misgivings, still 
anything was better than rotting on the 
stocks. Then the new West opened and 
new problems arose. Minor differences 
were lost in the larger issues of the hour. 
A great trans-continental railway was 
projected and built. Manitoba came into 
the Union. British Columbia followed, 
and the vast northwest was organized 
into territories, each an empire in itself. 
The public debt grew apace. The United 
States kept stripping away the native 
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population by the resistless gravitation of 
sheer size. Immigration was slow and 
Britain remained coldly indifferent, or at 
best, showed a halting and patronizing 
recognition very repugnant to men of 
spirit. The ship 
was launched 
but as yet she 
lay in the har- 
bor being rigged 
for her long 
journey. 

And now that 
the good ship 
Canada is 
weighing an- 
chor and pre- 
paring to pass 
out into the 
troubled sea of 
nationhood it 
will be interest- 
ing to note 
wherein her 
problems differ 
from those of 
the past and 
what her pros- 
pects are for a 
safe voyage. 

When we en- 
ter Quebec we 
are face to face 
with what is 
popularly sup- 
posed to be the chief stone of stumbling 
for the Dominion. Here is avast province, 
peopled by a brave and romantic race 
whose ideals, thought, language, laws, 
religion, traditions appear to separate them 
as completely from their continent as 
though they lived in another world. Que- 
bec is immersed in the past. Its shrines 
have no meaning for the more stolid and 
more recent Canadian of English speak- 
ing stock. Cartier, Laval, Montcalm, 
Frontenac, names fragrant with all that 
is sacred and patriotic to the Frenchman, 
are mere names to the English. The 
Habitant is absolutely unlike the Saxon 
farmer. The cultivated gentleman of the 
city has a carriage and temper of mind 
peculiarly his own, while the “Reli- 


gious,” still a dominant force in the com- 
munity, is a sixteenth century character 
bodily transplanted to this new world and 
determined at all cost to remain apart. 
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Recent events have shown that Quebec 
is not the béte noir of Canadian progress. 
The French people can be trusted. They 
are the victims of an antiquated social 
system. But, wherever they have been 
permitted to 
freely mingle 
with the life of 
this new world 
they have exhib- 
ited qualities 
that are reassur- 
ing in the high- 
est degree. 
When Quebec 
thus loses her- 
self she will 
find herself, and 
not only Canada 
but the Repub- 
lic will be the 
gainer. 

Ontario 
nation 
Here the 
country” is re- 
produced, with 
important Amer- 
ican modifica- 
tions. The same 
sturdy middle 
class manhood; 
the same domi- 


is. 1a 
itself. 
“old 


nance of the 
average, the 
same self-sufficient and often arrogant 


insularity; the same aggressive democ- 
racy, the same ability to distil all agita- 
ticns into some real enactment of per- 
manent and practical benefit—it is Brit- 
ain transplanted, grown lighter in texture 
and tone. 

If Quebec is the land of the old romance 
the West is the land of the new. The 
moment a man crosses the Manitoba line 
his soul seems to expand. He sees vis- 
ions and dreams dreams. His language 
falters and stumbles among the inade- 
quate superlatives of our modest tongue. 
It is useless to tell him that that country 
has only a few scattering thousands to in- 
habit and subdue its vast areas. He only 
smiles. ‘Look at the mines. Look at the 
waiting territories, capable of feeding a 
world. Look at the stream of population 
steadily increasing in volume. The sons 
of these pioneers will wield the supreme 

















power in Canada. Horizon, outlook, vis- 
ion, is the great lack of you parochial 
easterners. You worship at the shrine 
‘of the commonplace. The West is 
marching on.” And this is not the sordid 
enthusiasm of the professional promoter 
who sees “millions in it.” This is the ut- 
terance of instinctive but real states- 
manship. The majesty and loneliness of 
this vast empty land; the solemn silences, 
the sense of prophecy as the step of ap- 
proaching generations mingles with the 
music of the prairies, the certainty that 
all struggle, all achievement of to-day 
must multiply itself a thousand fold to- 
morrow—all this gives the mind wings 
and creates a race of seers. To every 
man who lives there the northwest is the 
promised land and land of promise. 

While it will be seen at a glance that the 
problem has not become at all simplified 
since 1867 it must be understood that 
these diversities 
in race and sec- 
tional require- 
ment have not 
formed the real 
question. This 
has been an is- 
sue not as to 
the means of 
nation building 
but as to the 
end. What is 
Canada to be- 
come? has been 
the hard riddle 
of these thirty 
years. Almost 
unconsciously 
the minor ditfi- 
culties have 
melted away. 
Long years of 
political union 
have welded the 
country together 
socially and 
commercially. 
The great rail- 
roads, the tele- 
graph and pos- 
tal systems have annihilated distance. 
A single code of criminal law has 
helped to effect uniformity in legal prac- 
tice. The missionary and educational so- 
cieties of the churches have brought the 
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old and the new into closest and most 
vital harmony. And last, but by no 
means least, in the person of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, the two races, French and Brit- 
ish, find themselves for the first time 
completely at one. With all this to oc- 
cupy the public mind the question of na- 
tional destiny was pushed away or ig- 
nored. But the time came when it would 
no longer down, and within a year Can- 
ada has, for better or for worse, decided 
the path she is to follow. 

The fact is, no one seemed to know and 
many did not care what the future was 
to bring. The fearful and unbelieving 
wanted things to be let alone. To them 
whatever is, is right. They took the pe- 
culiarly logical position that, contrary to 
all precedent, this national infant would 
neither grow up nor die. Of late this party 
has suffered from defection, and their 
protestations are fast fading into an echo. 

Others have 
talked of annex- 
ation to the Re- 
public as a fit- 
ting national 
destiny. And it 
must be ad- 
mitted that they 
had many and 
good reasons for 
the hope that 
was within 
them. The 
spirit of this 
continent is one. 
No artificial bar- 
riers, political 
or commercial, 
can change that 
fact. An En- 
glish visitor nas 
recently com- 
plained that 
Canadians are 
more like Amer- 
icans than like 
the English. 
But what would 
the gentleman 
have? — Canada 
is an American country and if she is to 
contribute aught of value to the world 
she must take herself for better or for 
worse. An English Canadian would be 
as absurd as an American Englishman. 
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Not only are the spirit and genius of this 
Continent one but its problems are one, 
its view point and destiny one. The Su- 
preme Ruler has seen fit to place us here 
side by side and here must we remain. 

The whole trend naturally would be 
towards annexation or at least closer re- 
lations between the two countries. Com- 
merce-finds its natural channels north and 
south, Canadians go to the states for en- 
larged opporttinity. Americans come 
here for investments and pleasure. if 
nature had been allowed to do her perfect 
work the matter would have been settled 
long ago. But business is business, that 
is to say, business is war. And so 
the two countries set to making 
tariffs and “retaliating” in that beau- 
tiful spirit of Cannibalism which, 
under the name of competition is sup- 
posed to be the soul and crowning 
glory of modern commerce. A large sec- 
tion of the Canadian people believed that 
the Republic had no interest in the Do- 
minion. And, for proof, they pointed to 
such enactments as the Corliss amend- 
ment and the various clauses of the 
American tariffs which more particularly 
affected Canadian railroads and products. 
When, in June of ’96, the Liberals came 
iuto power it was expected that a change 
would at once be established. But the 
negotiations fell through and there set- 
tled in the minds of the Canadian people, 
irrespective of political creed, a unani- 
mous conviction that the paths of the 
two countries must henceforth lie apart. 
It is surprising how little bitterness this 
conclusion has brought with it. Indeed 
it is the avowed policy of the Liberal 
leader to cultivate in every possible man- 
ner the utmost comity. But annexation 
is out of the question. It has been swal- 
lowed up in a larger ideal and it will be 
well for both governments to fully and 
frankly recognize the fact. 

The genius of the English speaking 
race seems to best express itself nation- 
ally in two ideas, independence and fed- 
eration. The former is the outcome of 
our strong individualism, the latter of 
that altruism, the effect of centuries of 
Christianity coupled with an innate com- 
mon sense which is constructive and de- 
lights in organization for peaceful ends. 
tn Canada the idea of independence has 
joined itself to a new federal conception 
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which is somewhat inaptly described as 
“Imperial Federation.” The birth of this 
new imperialism is the most remarkable 
event of the decade. For some years a ° 
group of men of great zeal and ability 
have given themselves. to an imperial 
propaganda. Without doubt a process of 
education has been going on as a result 
of their efforts. England has never. un- 
derstood her colonies. But of late the 
iterated emphasis laid. upon her “splen- 
did isolation” has aroused a new interest 
in this direction. Touched by the spec- 
tacle of the motherland seemingly with 
the world against her, one after another 
the colonies have reasserted their loyalty 
and offered assistance. It used to be the 
fashion for Canadians to speak of “war 
being declared against England.” Now 
they talk about “war being declared 
against the Empire.” Shut out from 
American markets the Canadian govern- 
ment offered England and any other 
country inclining to trade a preference of 
twelve and one-half and, after a year, of 
twenty-five per cent. upon all goods sold 
to the Dominion. Carrying this practical 
token of sympathy Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
went to London. Instantly the imagi- 
nation of John Bull was aroused. Eng- 
lishmen became interested in Canada. 
The jubilee emphasized the new senti- 
ment of solidarity. With consummate 
tact the Canadian premier set about edu- 
cating the British public as to the situa- 
tion in Canada, and in his person the Do- 
minion deliberately and unanimously 
pledged her future to the empire. The re- 
sponse was immediate. Imperial treaties 
with Germany and Belgium which 
seemed to injuriously affect Canada were 
denounced. British capital began to flow 
this way and it is significant that the ex- 
ports of Canada for the year ending June 
30th, 1897, are $17,000,000 greater than 
ever before. 

Imperial Canada. This is the new ideal. 
Like all ideals it will take time to realize 
itself. No one can guess the outcome. 
‘The sea has become a unifier instead of a 
divider and distance has ceased to be a 
serious factor in the consideration of 
such problems. Already there is talk of 
an Imperial Parliament at Westminster 
composed of representatives from all the 
members of the federation and dealing 
only with matters of imperial concern. 
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THE JUBILEE PROCESSION, TORONTO, 


JUNE 22, 1897. 


This will not likely come soon. Inter- 
imperial trade, especially between Can- 
ada and Britain is bound to expand enor- 
mously and the imperial . sentiment, 
which is simply a unique and enlarged 
federalism, will tend: more and more to 
express itself in legislation affecting 
trade and defence. 

Simultaneously with this rejuvenes- 
cence of imperialism comes a great awak- 
ening of the collective conscience in 
things social and economic. Is the new 
Canada to base itself upon Christianity 
or cannibalism? What relations ought to 
subsist between the government and the 
individual? How are the people to gain 
free access to their own? These and like 
queries are heard on every side. 

It has been observed that Canada has 
more politics to the square foot than any 
other country in the world. The blind 
and bigoted partisanship of bygone 
days was most remarkabie. But of late, 
party affiliations are weakening. The old 
rallying cries have lost their potency and 
a new and better spirit has taken pos- 
session of the public mind. Its effect is 
equally noticeable in all parties. To find 


its origin is no easy matter. For many 
years all sorts of social cure-alls have had 
their active and persistent partisans 
throughout the country. This served as 
a powerful disintegrating agency. Then 
racial and religious dissensions affected 
the personnel of both of the great parties. 
A long period of financial depression 
broke the faith of the people in the old 
time political nostrums. It was observed 
that the average man appeared to have 
about the same hard struggle whether 
government was Conservative with tariff 
for protection or Liberal with tariff for 
revenue. Continued suffering began to 
tell upon classes accustomed to ignore or 
evade consideration of social duties and 
problems. In a word conscience was 
aroused. Great changes, beyond the con- 
trol of individuals or government, swept 
over the commerce of the country leaving 
desolation in their train. All this has 
had its effect, and to-day it may be said 
that Canadians have adopted a new ideal 
of domestic government. While some 
party leaders and newspapers still talk 
the ancient lingo their number is fast 
diminishing. Roughly speaking the new 
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program, if formulated, would read some- 
thing like this:— 

First. A nation exists for what it can 
put into the world rather than for what 
it can take out of it. Patriotism there- 
fore, is not hatred of other peoples but an 
intelligent love for and belief in one’s 
country in view of what it can contribute 
to the well being of humanity. 

Second. The only free and just govern- 
ment is of, for, and by all the people. Its 
aim must be to reduce the evils of selfish 
competition; to stimulate altruism in 
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gold in the Klondike an agitation was be- 
gun and is still going on in favor of the 
government’s taking this district and 
working it in the interests of the people. 
The public debt now amounts to over 
$250,000,000. These gold areas belong to 
all the people and if they were used to 
pay off the national debt taxation would 
be reduced, waste, incident upon a “gold 
fever” avoided and the general condition 
of all the people immensely improved. 
So far the government has contented it- 
self with retaining every alternate claim 











THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS AT OTTAWA. 


thought and deed, to make it easy for all 
to live,—in a word to change the empha- 
sis of legislation from property and things 
to manhood. 

Third. Citizens are entitled to a full 
and fair share of the natural resources of 
their own country. The significance of 
this contention appears when it is remem- 
bered that several millions of square 
miles of the best agricultural land of 
Canada still remains in the hands of the 
governments, federal and _ provincial, 
while the same is true of vast mineral 
and timber areas. On the discovery of 


and charging a graduated royalty. <A 
course which, while possessing some 
nierit, is entirely satisfactory to no one. 
If these alternate claims are worked by 
government the question arises instantly, 
why was not the whole reserved and 
worked in the interests of all the people? 
If they are auctioned off or used as a cor- 
ruption fund for the rewarding of favor- 
ites and buying of enemies, the whole 
transaction is merely formal and the peo- 
ple are farther from possessing their own 
than ever. 

Fourth. Every man is entitled to a 











chance to live. If 
government guar- 
antees safety from 
the knife of the as- 
sassin it ought to 
guarantee to the 
citizen immunity 
from starvation as 
a result of a social 
and commercial 
system which lays 
supreme emphasis 
upon things and 
eares little or noth- 
ing for the fate of 
men. 

Fifth. A reform 
in administration 
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GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT TORONTO, 


of justice which, 
under the present 
ridiculous system, forces the virtuous and 
law abiding to support the vicious in 
idleness or, if convicts are allowed to 
work, they become dangerous as com- 
petitors with free labor. 

Sixth. A demand is being made that 
the enormous waste by reason of inter- 
ception for personal profit between the 
producing agency and the consumer be 
done away with. No one seems to know 
just how this is to be accomplished but 
the consideration of the question is a 
hopeful sign. This year upwards of fifty 
millions of dollars will come to Canadian 
farmers as the price of their crops. Quite 
naturally they are asking why several 
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RESIDENCE OF 


THE LIEUT.-GOVERNOR OF ONTARIO, 


millions more should be made by a few 
speculators at the stock centres thus 
diminishing the net income of the pro- 
ducer on the one hand and, by raising the 
price, making it harder for the consumer 
to buy, on the other. A month ago the 
wharves and markets of Toronto were 
piled high with fruit of all kinds, the 
finest peaches selling at twenty-five cents 
a basket. Retail growers were deliberately 
allowing great quantities of their fruit 
to rot on the ground rather than sell 
it at a loss. Last year in some parts 
of Ontario apples sold for eleven cents 
a barrel and some _ producers had 
the doubtful pleasure of not only losing 
their fruit but ac 
tually paying five 
or ten cents a bar- 
rel for the privi- 
lege. And all the 
time there were 
thousands of peo- 
ple in Canada who 
never tasted of 
fruit, for the good 
and sufficient rea- 
son that they had 
no money’ with 
which to buy. 
Against conditions 
such as these the 
public conscience 
is in revolt and 
when, after further 
thought and edu- 
cation the irrita- 
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tion becomes acute, a remedy will be 
devised. 

Seventh. An education is asked for 
that will fit men to fill the walk in life to 
which their endowments call them. Can- 
ada is splendidly equipped educationally. 
Her universities and colleges, her public 
and private schools are of the highest effi- 
ciency.. But it is being asked, very per- 
tinently, why a man must become. a 












cause he has “been to college.” To this 
there is no answer. The absurdity of the 
situation is self evident. A very hopeful 
feature of the case, however, is the fact 
that technical schools are springing 







MY PRINCE 


preacher or lawyer or doctor simply be- . 


up in all the cities and the -aim cf 
primary education is becoming more 
practical. 

To many of the most thoughtful minds 
the future of the world looks bodeful. 
They see an appalling conflict between 
the civilization of the East and West near 
at hand. Whether or not the event will 
justify their prediction it must prove a 
source of joy to all who love liberty 1o 
welcome to the family of nations this 
young giant of the North, set from the 
first hour of its existence, for the defence 
of those principles which have been at 
once the richest heritage and best gift 
of the English speaking race. 















I have dreamed of him for many a day 
Who should come with a stately train, 
Banners and jewels and flashing steel 
And silks that in roses have lain; 
I have heard the tread of the marshalled 
feet 
And the trumpets of triumph that sing 
Of a thousand thrones, a_ thousand 
crowns 
Won by my prince—my king. 













furled— 
Ab me! 






field 




















speech 


eyes 


MY PRINCE 


I have seen the battle stained flag un- 


How I dreamed of the day 
When my prince should leave the flaming 


To carry my heart away. 
I have listened with joy to his tender 


And forgotten his kingly grace 
When the lovelight shone in my lover’s 


And transfigured his gracious face. 


He came, but the trumpets sounded not 
Of conquered crown or throne; 
With never a gleam of jewel or sword 
He claimed my life for his own. 
No stately train wound the pathways 
through 
Its majesty to lend— 
Ah, Prince of My Heart! 
last 
Where I never dreamed—in a friend. 
Myrtle Reed. 


I found you at 

































ENTRY OF CHRIST INTO JERUSALEM. 





From the painting by B. Plockhorst. 


CHRIST AND HIS TIME* 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 


HIS FACE SET TOWARD JERUSALEM: THE PERZAN MINISTRY. 


The Good Samaritan—How to Pray—Jesus and the Plotting Pharisees—The Home of Martha 
and Mary—Tumult in Jerusalem at the Feast of Dedication—Escape to Bethabara—Para- 
bles; the Character of Jesus Teaching—The Raising of Lazarus—The Rich Young Man— 
An Ambitiocvs Mother—With Zacchaeus in Jericho. 


HUS the Perzean, the third and last 

great stage of the ministry began. 

‘It differed in some respects from the 
Judean and Galilean ministries, Roughly 
it covered the closing six months of 
Christ’s life, from November, A.D. 29, to 
the beginning of the Passover the next 
April. 

Persea was that part of the domain of 
Herod Antipas, lying along the Jordan’s 
east bank from the town of Pella in the 
north to the river Arnon on the south. it 
had no very distinct eastern boundary. 
The land was fertile, thickly built with 
towns, and peopled by mixed Jews and 
Gentiles. Here, naturally, opposition 
from the high-cast Jews, was not so bit- 


*This serial began in the November number, 1896. 


ter and bigoted. The purpose to pro- 
claim Himself openly and finally in Jeru- 
salem, though it meant death, was the 
goal toward which, through all these 
months, He steadily moved; yet the atmo- 
sphere pervading the vast multitudes that 
flocked to this last teaching was quieter, 
more hopeful and receptive than that 
found of late in Galilee. 

But the sky is darkening. The lower- 
ing clouds are charged with storm, and 
mutterings of that Pharasaic hate break 
continually with fateful warnings through 
the calm and sunshine of these last days. 

Perza, though essentially heathen, had 
not escaped the Messianic fever of these 
stirring times. All the country had 
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talked and wondered about Jesus, and the 
message of the seventy, declaring Him 
to be the Messiah and that He was now 
following them on the way; was enthusi- 
astically welcomed up and down the land. 

Two by two the seventy returned to 
Jesus, joyful at their reception; elated in 
the consciousness of their mighty power 
over disease; and exultant over the pros- 
pect of the rapidly-coming Kingdom. 
How this worldly, mistaken conception, 
this false, unfounded joy pained the Mas- 
ter! Would they never learn the real 
truth? See the tenderness, the pathos, as 
He tells them not to rejoice in this power 
to heal, for there is something of larger, 
higher import’ than the body; rather, they 
should rejoice, because their names are 
written in Heaven. 

Very insignificant in Jesus’ thought was 
the power to heal disease and to perform 
other miracles. His miracles, to Him, 
were the merest accidents in His mighty 
mission to the spirit of men. Had the 
time of His coming fallen at this end of 
our nineteenth century, be it said with 
all reverence, the only miracles vouch- 
safed to us would have been the consum- 
mate miracles of His revelation of God as 


a loving Father of all men, and of Him- 


self as a perfectly obedient Son. In that 
time, taken as a whole series, the mir- 
acles have a consistent place in the life 
of Jesus and a positive, though a very 
subordinate, revealing quality. Jesus 
came with a two-fold purpose: to teach 
man what God expected of man—a life of 
perfect obedience; and, secondly, to re- 
veal to man what man could expect of 
God—infinite forgiveness, help and love. 
He succeeded in His purposes, not by be- 
ing born of the Virgin, not by performing 
miracles; but by living obediently to God 
even unto death, and by His own words 
and spirit making us see in Him, the for- 
giveness, help and love of the Father 
whose Son He was. In the last analysis 
our faith in the power of Jesus to save the 
human soul is founded on His infinite 
character, upon the revelation of divinity 
in His life and teachings; but, like the 
seventy, we often need to be directed 
from what was accidental and earthly, to 
what is permanent and heavenly in the 
life of our Lord. 

Mark the breadth, spirituality, beauty 
and holiness of the teaching in these last 
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months. The time is short, every mo- 
ment is of supreme importance, and the 
miracles are all but lost sight of, while 
the parables. come prominently forward. 
As Jesus journeyed on among the towns, 
a lawyer, a keen, skilful handler of the 
Canon Law, apparently without malice, 
merely as one. teacher to:a rival teacher, 
for the sake ofa dialectical encounter—to 
test Jesus,—asked, ‘Master, what shall | 
do to inherit eternal life?’ ; 

The only Jewish conception of the 
“way” to eternal life was the way of good 
works-—-merit. This was a challenge, and 
the lawyer’s weapon was the Mosaic Law. 
Adroitly parrying the thrust, Jesus meets 
him with the same weapon and with a 
single return forces him to the defensive. 
“What is written in the Law?’ The 
scribe had to answer. Supreme love to 
God and neighborly love to man was the 
essence of the Law. “Right,” answered 
Jesus, “do this and thou shalt live.” The 
lawyer was beaten and so easily that he 
was amazed and ashamed. The crowd 
appreciated this kind of a contest and 
highly enjoyed the lawyer’s discomfiture. 
But unwilling to acknowledge his defeat, 
he opened the fight again and tried to 
throw the question back upon his answer, 
saying, “But who is my neighbor?” 

Oh, this was a master question. The 
greatest Rabbi in the land was he who 
had this involved point most fully in 
hand; who with the nicest distinctions 
could show the least number of neighbors. 
This was the question of Judaism; gener- 
ations of Scribes and Lawyers had speat 
their lives mastering its myriad hair- 
splitting arguments. How would Jesus 
answer it? We can almost hear the ring 
of triumph in the lawyer’s voice. But 
Jesus had an answer, so totally un-Jew- 
ish,-so far removed from Rabbinism, that 
we instantly feel but cannot measure the 
infirite distance. Not as a Jewish Rabbi, 
but as the Teacher of humanity Jesus re- 
plied with the Parable of the Good Sa- 
maritan, forever silencing Jewish nar- 
rowhess and opening a vista of kindly 
feeling as wide as the world, as inclu- 
sive as the needs of all mankind. 

Having finished the parable He turned 
and asked the lawyer, Which, the priest, 
Levite or Samaritan was neighbor to the 
wounded man? He would not speak the 
hated name “Samaritan,” but was com- 





JESUS AT GETHSEMENE, 
From the painting by H. Hoffmann. 
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pelled to answer, and said, “He that 
showed mercy on him.” “Go,” said 
Jesus, “and do thou likewise.” 


HOW TO PRAY. 


It was somewhere about this time that 
the disciples coming unawares upon the 
Master as He prayed, were so moved by 
the perfect and natural union of Jesus 
with His Father, that they seem to have 
felt for the first time, how imperfectly 
they prayed, and asked Jesus to teach 
them how to pray. 

He recalled to their minds the prayer 
in the Sermon on the Mount, saying, 
“When you pray, say, Our Father Who 
art in Heaven.” Was ever prayer more 
simple, trustful, beautiful, profound? 
With every change in the rapidly chang- 
ing scenes of these last days Jesus is 
thrown into contrast with something in 
His surroundings, that ever and more 
strikingly reveals the divine attributes in 
His supernatural character. And these 
revelations bring out the balanceand con- 
trast of the qualities in His nature till we 
find it impossible to reconcile His charac- 
ter with anything in the compass or ordi- 
nary nature. These fishermen followers 
are as simple, ingenuous, child-like men 


as we could find in the world, but how 
the lowliness of Jesus, His freedom from 
ostentation, His simple trust in the Father 
stands out against the background of the 


disciples! And this again in contrast to 
His surpassingly lofty claims! We cannot 
define Christ’s sense of special union with 
the Father. It is perfect, complete, the 
ground of all His infinite claims, the irre- 
sistible, unquestionable something that 
breathes, not of earth but of Heaven, that 
we must yield to in coming into His pres- 
ence. 

The disciples were to pray to God as to 
a loving father, and Jesus went on in the 
Parable of the Friend Coming at Midnight 
to teach them to persevere in their 
prayer, asking, seeking, knocking ear- 
nestly; for though there may be special dif- 
ficulties in the way of an answer, yet 
every one, that so prays to God shall re- 
ceive the greatest thing he can ask for; 
and the gift shall be real and satisfying. 


JESUS AND THE PLOTTING PHARISEES. 


Like a panther across the trail of its vic- 
tim, the Pharisees again cross the path of 
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Jesus. Jerusalem was their lair. Thither 
they were tracking Him; occasionally— 
as in this instance of His healing the pos- 
sessed man—breaking cover to snap at 
Him and show the fangs of their bitter 
enmity. But this show of hostility, so 
fraught with awful meaning, did _ not. 
eheck. Him one instant in His onward 
progress, nor turn Him aside one step 
from the pathway to Jerusalem. 

It was the old charge of working in the 
name of Satan that they flung again in 
His face. How His searching reply un- 
eovers their hating hearts, their self- 
willed deception, the heinousness of their 
blasphemy! How could Satan by his own: 
might cast out himself? A house divided 
against itself will fall. This was an evil 
spirit; only a good spirit, only God, could 
east out Satan. Then this miracle was a 
witness that the Kingdom of God had 
come among them. They knew it, and 
therein lay their great guilt; that, not only 
passively but actively they had chosen 
the side of Satan, and were denouncing as 
Satanic what they know to be the Holy 
Spirit, and so, killing the very agent of 
repentance and faith and fellowship with 
God; the realest, deepest sin, unforgiv- 
able, because taking away the possibility 
of repentance. 

The Pharisees had no answer for this 
scorching fire of truth, and fell back on 
their old device, calling for a sign. He 
turned them to Ninevah and the Queen of 
Sheba. The warning of Jonah, woke the 
Ninevites to repentance; even the report 
of Solomen’s wisdom brought the queen 
from distant Sheba, because she needed 
and longed for more and better wisdom 
than she then possessed. “But you,” said 
Jesus, “you Pharisees luck all sense of 
sin; you are supremely satisfied with 
your wisdom, and the Ninevites, and the 
Queen of Sheba, shall rise up in judgment 
against you.” Israel had indeed driven 
out the one demon, most dreaded, Beelze- 
bub—idolatry; she had swept and gar- 
uished the house with Phariseeism, but 
had left it empty of God, and the demon, 
returning under guise, had taken with - 
him seven other spirits more wicked than 
himself—the evils of Phariseeism—and 
now, the last stage of Judaism in. their - 
idolatrous study of form and law is worse © 
than that before God led the people from 
the darkness of early idolatry. 
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THE KISS OF JUDAS, 
From the painting by C. Aug. Griger. 


The throng listening to this marvellous 
teaching was “gathered thick together,” 
and it is littke wonder that a woman in 
the crowd, some mother, lifted up her 
voice in blessings on the mother that bore 
and nourished such a Son. But not as the 
Son of a woman, rather as the Son of 
God, not as man but as Messiah, Jesus 
would make them think of Him and He 
answered, “Yea rather, blessed are they 
that (in Me) hear the Word of God and 
keep it.” Drawing His discourse to a 
close He added: As the object of a lamp 


was to give light and not to be hidden in 
a vault nor under a bushel, so His trutb 
was not to be hidden in some dark vault 
of their unreceptive hearts where its 
light would only intensify their darkness, 
but was to be received and placed where 
if could shed light through every room of 
Life’s house. 

It. was some days later and in a dif: 
ferent town, that a Pharisee, who seems 
to have heard of Jesus only as a great, 
though unique Rabbi, invited Him, in 
purest courtesy, to dinner. The Phar- 
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isee’s surprise at Jesus for not washing 
before the meal gives occasion for another 
anti-Pharisaic discourse, the last and 
most advanced stage in that teaching re- 
corded by Luke. 

A dramatic scene! See the flush of 
anger overspread the Pharisee’s face as 
Jesus ignores this most-cherished cere- 
mony. His guest has insulted him, 
broken the law and spurned the holiest, 
most binding of the traditions. Why, 
Shammai and Hillel had waged long and 
bitter war as to where the towel was to be 
placed, and here Jesus ruthlessly tramples 
upon the whole sacred rite! Jesus under- 
stood, and at the thought of Israel’s sub- 
lime religion spent on such lifeless mi- 
nutis,—rites that ignored spiritual cor- 
ruption by directing all religious energy 
to the purification of cups and hands, — 
His own righteous wrath kindled, and He 
not only ignored but openly exposed the 
hypocrisy of this outward purification— 
which left untouched the utter corruption 
of their inward defilement,—in terms more 
solemn and bitter, with words more ter- 
rible than He had yet pronounced upon 
them. 

He struck at the root of Phariseeism; 
He shattered its principles; He denounced 
its very spirit as contrary to truth and 
righteousness. All that it was, all that it 
was not, positively and negatively it 
worked for what was unlike the true 
spirit of God; holding the key of knowl- 
edge, but neither going in itself nor al- 
lowing any one else to enter. Nay, it had 
even killed the messengers of God, as 
soon it was to kill Him. 

There was wild disorder in the house. 
We can appreciate how the “Scribes and 
Pharisees began to press upon Him ve- 
hemently, and to provoke Him to say 
many things, laying wait, to catch some- 
thing out of His mouth.” 


THE HOME OF MARTHA AND MARY. 


This last scene is another of those in- 
finite contrasts in the character of Jesus: 
the meek and lowly One, here, indepen- 
dent of all earthly authority, conscious of 
Himself as an absolute law unto Himself. 

The excitement spread like wild fire, 
bringing an “innumerable multitude’ 
about Jesus in such haste and confusion 
that they “trod one upon another.” The 
mob took its temper from the hostile 
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Pharisees, and became so ugly and 
threatening that Jesus, always calmest in 
storm, found it necessary to steady His 
disciples, saying, “Be not afraid of them 
that kill the body.” It was then that He 
again warned them against the leaven of 
the Pharisees—their hypocrisy, ingrained 
and utter—lest they too become self- 
deceivers, pretending to be other than 
they were, to conceal their real character. 

Notwithstanding the violence of this 
crowd, the general impression of Jesus 
bow was Messianic. One man in the mul- 
titude, later, even asked Him to be ar- 
biter in dividing an inheritance; but put- 
ting aside the request as entirely beneath 
Him, Jesus answered with that striking 
Parable of the Rich Fool, pointing with 
terrible vividness the uncertainty of life, 
the folly of coveting this life’s goods to 
the neglect of God, and closing its applica- 
tion to His friends, with the earnest ad- 
monition to lay aside all anxiety in their 
work for God’s Kingdom; for (in those 
beautiful words of the Sermon on the 
Mount) they could be* consoled by the 
promises of the Father, Whose dearest 
care it was to give them all good things. 

Here He told them of-His going away, 
and of how they should wait His return; 
but we cannot believe they understood 
the solemn warning, nor what was the 
character of this coming after death. In- 
deed, Paul even for a long time failed to 
grasp the spiritual significance of this 
second coming of Jesus. 

There is hardly a thread of narrative 
row, and the story of Jesus at this period 
is the record of His teaching. He was 
passing from town to town working 
slowly toward Jerusalem to attend the 
feast of Dedication (December) but only 
here and there can we trace the foot- 
steps, all being covered with the sermons 
by the way. 

In the slaughter of the Galileans by 
Pilate we have a vivid picture of the ter- 
rible conditions of the time, and see the 
grounds for Jesus’ repeated warnings. In 
the continued attacks of the Pharisees. 
calling forth such rebukes and awful de- 
nunciations as the Parables of the Rich 
Fool, the Barren Fig Tree, the Great Sup- 
per; in the bitter answer to the Chief 
Ruler in the synagogue, and the apos- 
trophe over Jerusalem, we all too plainly 
feel the narrowness, externalism, and big- 
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otry of the people, the pressing need of 
national repentance, and absolute contra- 
riety between the gospel of Jesus and the 
earthly selfish expectations of the Jews. 

It was now December. Jesus had come 
iuito the neighborhood of Jerusalem, stop- 
ping in the little town of Bethany where 
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It is a scene over which we love to lin- 
ger. It opens another vista into the warm, 
loving character of our Lord. This house- 
hold had ‘more than heard of Jesus; He 
was deeply loved by the brother and sis- 
ters. He was more than guest to them; 
He was their intimate Friend, Whose 








CHRIST AND ST. JOHN. 
From the painting by Ary Scheffer. 


He was entertained in the wealthy home 
of Martha and Mary, who had a brother 
Lazarus. This home evidently belonged 
to Martha and it was no unusual invita- 
tion in that day, this of Martha to Jesus. 
She had heard of Him, and, as a great 
Rabbi, the hospitality of her home was 
open to Him on His arrival. 


Presenee honored and hallowed their 
heme, than Whom they now felt, there 
was none greater and more worthy of 
their richest affection and devoted ser- 
vice. Indeed Martha in her anxious care 
to serve Him, got distracted with the 
household work. Mary the while, younger 
than Martha and used perhaps to her 
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older sister’s taking the responsibility in 
these matters, was sitting at Jesus’ feet, 
forgetful of all care as hostess, intensely 
absorbed in the conversation of the great 
and heavenly Guest. 

Martha stopped in the midst of her 
hurry and seeing Mary still sitting idly, 
complained of her to Jesus. But Mary 
was not idle. No royal guest was ever 
more royally, more truly honored than 
Jesus by the unconscious abandonment of 
Mary, as she sat for hours that day, 
drinking in living truth as it fell in her 
Saviour’s words; loving so much that she 
forgot to tell it and to show it. More like 
the affectionateness of a brother, the ten- 
derness of a loving father, than the ad- 
vice of a friend is the gentle rebuke of 
Jesus: “Martha, Martha, thou art careful 
and anxious avout many things; but one 
thing is needful; and Mary hath chosen 
that good part which shall not be taken 
away from her.” 

It is a picture of rarest loveliness; a les- 
son of eternal beauty and truth. 


TUMULT IN JERUSALEM AT FEAST OF 
DEDICATION. 


It was but two miles from Bethany to 
Jerusalem, and Jesus left the home He 
loved, in which He was to spend yet 
other days and went on tae Feast. 

This feast did not require one’s pres- 
ence in Jerusalem, for it could be ob- 
served in any part of the land; but it is iv 
keeping with the open character of this 
last attempt to ha~* the people know 
Him as Messiah that He now goes pub- 
licly—even announced beforehand by His 
disciples—into the Holy City. The Feast 
of Dedication commemorated the national 
deliverance by the Maccavees from the 
Syrians in B.C. 1u4, and it w-~ especially 
significant that Jesus should now appear 
as a greater deliverer than a Judas Mac- 
cabzeus, from a greater oppression than 
that of the Syrians. Never in the history 
of Israel, since Moses was raised to lead 
the people from Egyptian bondage, had 
God left her hopeless and comfortless in 
the hour of darkness and need. A prophet 
or a prince had always been sent with 
succor, and now, in the darkest hour this 
period of greatest need in all her history, 
God had not abandoned His own; a Prince 
and a Prophet had come, last and great- 
est of all the line, to purify once more 
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their Temple, to deliver them from the 
bondage of sin, to reign as their King for- 
ever in a Kingdom of eternal righteous- 
ness. Would they accept Him? 

It was with this yearning hope that 
Jesus once again entered Jerusalem. But 
He was doomed to more than disappoint- 
ment. It was a winter day, and as He 
walked in Solomon’s Porch before the 
Beautiful Gate, the people flocked about 
Him, holding Him almost a prisoner in 
their midst while they craftily—for the 
sake of accusing Him on the strength of 
His reply—asked Him, How much longer 
they were to be kept in suspense? If He 
were the Messiah, tell them so. 

But He was aware of their purpose, and 
was patient even yet with their hypoc- 
risy. Had not every word ever spoken by 
Him been an indirect testimony to the 
truth of His Messiahship? But what they 
wanted was a direct testimony from His 
own lips on which they could accuse Him; 
and this He would not give them. Not 
believing His words would they believe 
His works? No, though they rose like 
mountains of truth about them; for they 
were not of His sheep. His sheep know 
and follow Him; they shall never perish. 
He knows His sheep; He gives them eter- 
nal life, they shall not be snatched from 
His hand. Then in terms too plain to be 
misunderstood,.too transcendently lofty 
in their clear consciousness of power and 
divinity ever to have been spoken by a 
sane and sober man, who was mere man, 
Jesus claims that He and the Father are 
One. 

“Stone Him!” screamed the mob, for to 
the Jews—and to us—this was making 
Himself equal with God. Yet they dared 
not cast a stone. His time was not come. 
They would have seized Him then, but 
He escaped their fury and was gone from 
the hostile city. 


ESCAPE TO BETHABARA. 


Down by Jericho Jesus went, not hali- 
ing to teach till He had crossed the Jor- 
dan at the fords of Bethabara and had the 
tiver once more between Him and His 
enemies in Judea. This Bethabara or 
Bethany is the familiar scene of His bap- 
tism, and here He found many of John’s 
old followers. “John did no sign” (that 
ne miracles are credited to John in the 
gospels strikingly shows that their au- 
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ARUS . . . MARY . . . SAT THERE FOR HOURS THAT DAY DRINKING IN THE LIVING TRUTH.’ 
. From the painting by H. Siemiradzki. 
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thors were not dominated by a greed for 
the miraculous), and the people, struck by 
the contrast between John and Jesus, be- 
lieved now that the Messiah had come. 

Four months remained before the Pass- 
over. Nearly half of this time Jesus 
spent in and about Bethabara, finally 
leaving to go back to Bethany at the en- 
treaty of Martha and Mary. 


THE CHARACTER OF JESUS’ 
TEACHING NOW. 


One Sabbath noon, after having ad- 
dressed the people in a synagogue, Jesus 
was asked to the festive noon-day meal 
by the chief ruler, a Pharisee of high 
standing in the town. We ought not to 
be prejudiced against the Pharisees so 
far as to see only a hypocrite in every 
one, and read an evil motive into every 
invitation of this kind; but surely here, 
again, if Christ’s plain and searching 
reproof at the table had any cause, 
we must look for it in the ostentation, 
the. self-righteousness, the treachery 
that this cloak of flattering respect vainly 
hid. 

It was a cunning trap, this Sabbath 
meal, into which the Pharisee himself 
stepped. A man sick with dropsy had 
been provided beforehand, and now, as 
by accident, he is brought forward to be 
healed. It is the Sabbath; will the great 
Rabbi break the Sabbath Law? Will He? 
We already know that under a like temp- 
tation, Jesus said, “The Sabbath was 
made for man’’—to minister to his highest 
needs—and we are sure that even this 
manifest snare will not hinder Him now 
in His gracious work. The man, healed, 
Jesus sent away from the storm to fol- 
low, and turned to the table of hypocrites. 
Read His words in Luke XIV. The mock- 
ery, insincerity, utter selfishness and pos- 
itive corruption of their show-religion was 
laid clean and bare. Their boasted hos- 
pitality, their much-professed humility 
was the veriest of shams the realest of 
lies; for at heart they thought only of self 
and they were wholly self-seeking. 

As He spoke of the blessedness of gen- 
uine hospitality, of spreading a tab‘e for 
the needy who could render no recom- 
pense but gratitude, one of the Phari- 
sees, in his superlative self-complacency, 
thinking of the time when only the right- 
eous Pharisees should sit at the table of 
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the Messiah, interrupted blandly and pro- 
vokingly: “Blessed is he that shall eat 
bread in the Kingdom of God.” “That’s 
how much we Pharisees believe in your 
kingdom of the ignorant and degraded, of 
sinners, publicans and Gentiles,” was the 
real import of this interruption. Then 
Jesus turned to him, and with that match- 
less Parable of the Great Supper, showed 
how the Jews through all the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation had been made aware 
by the Prophets that a great feast was in 
preparation for them; how, now, it was 
ready—all spread—and by Himself, by 
John and the disciples they were invited; 
how with one consent they were finding 
false excuses for not attending, and how 
as a consequence, not they, but the poor, 
inaimed, blind, lame, from the streets 
and lanes, from even outside in the high- 
ways and hedges, were being pressed 
with invitations and were coming in. 

It was a warning to ecclesiastical Is- 
rael; but she did not heed. And how 
few of these first friends sit to-day at 
the banquet table of the Supper of the 
Lord! 

Surrounded by eager wondering multi- 
tudes and sought in private by anxious 
followers these short winter days were 
devoted to the people and crowded with 
a constant succession of discourses and 
parables. He warned, exhorted, advised, 
cheered and taught. Crowds flocked to 
His fellowship, but He told them, over 
and over to count the cost, for to follow 
Him meant to forsake all else; required a 
love that could hate the dearest opposi- 
tion. Thus He chilled all surface ardor 
and sifted the enthusiastic multitude that 
under the spell of His wonderful words 
clamored to join Him. He had come with 
a Gospel of peace and hope, not for the 
self-righteous few, but for the sinful, the 
lost many, and “the common people heard 
Him gladly; publicans and sinners, to 
whom no teacher before had _ ever 
brought a ray of hope, accepting His 
proffered mercy and greedily reaching for 
the promises of the Kingdom of Urace; up 
to this time withheld from them. 

The Pharisees murmured; they were 
shocked, horrified, angered. That these 
darkened, hopeless, common people were 
worthy of salvation no Pharisee could be- 
lieve. They were sinners, who could. not 
repent; they had no souls to save. Jesus 


















replied to their holy horror, with that 
beautiful parable of the Lost Sheep, tell- 
ing them, that though the sheep was lost, 
it was the Shepherd’s and He cared for 
it, for all that; and would spare no labor 
to recover it. This He followed with the 
Lost Coin; that the owner will use every 
means and search till he find it; then 
closed the matchless teaching with that 
divinest Parable of all, the Lost Son; that 
though the lost is wilfully lost, yet the 
Father is always on the watch for his re- 
turn; ready with kiss and ring and robe 
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seeking the value of a brilliant gem by 
chemical test. He was all the time at- 
tended by immense throngs; ceaselessly 
instructing, correcting, rebuking, encour- 
aging both followers and Pharisees with 
surpassingly lofty parables, so 
freighted with Heaven’s truth. 

One day, when disciples and Pharisees 
were together about Him Jesus ad- 
dressed, first, the disciples on the~- ua- 
righteous use of life’s riches, with the 
parable of the Unjust Steward; then the 
Pharisees on the same topic with the par- 
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THE LAST SUPPER. 
From the painting by E. Von Gubhordh. 


to reinstate him as a son, and with all the 
riches of His house to feed and welcome 
him. 

The Beloved Son only could have made 
this revelation of the loving Father. God 
loves men with an infinite, eternal love. 
What other world’s teacher ever uttered 
words so sublime? What uttermost depth 
of need in the human soul do they not 
reach? We believe, “He that hath seen 
Me hath seen the Father.” 

The historical connection now is lost; 
indeed, the transcendent teaching so far 
eclipses the interests of time and place, 
that to seek the steps here would be like 





able of Dives and Lazarus. This lesson 
on using the gifts of God so they may 
eternally benefit us, and this warning to 
the contemptuous, selfish Pharisees to be- 
ware of using all life’s wealth on them- 
selves alone, is a lesson and a warning 
for all time. So, too, were His words on 
forgiveness; power of faith; and our un- 
profitableness as servants—even after we 
have done our best—which He spake to 
His disciples when they came to Him 
alone. 
THE RAISING OF L'AZARUS. 

But the flow of His words1: interrupted, 

and we pause in awe to look upon an- 
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other mighty work, in all respects the 
mightiest, sublimest, solemnest, most 
marvellous miracle in the history of our 
Lord; the raising of Lazarus from the 
dead. 

In the midst of this Perzean labor, came 
a messenger one day, in haste, with this 
urgent word from Bethany, “Lord, behold 
he whom Thou lovest is sick.” That was 
all; but enough. Mary and Martha knew 
the love of Jesus need not be urged; no 
vehemence of demand was required; they 
could trust this simple message; it would 
tell Him their sore need, their dependence 
and trust. Yet Jesus listened with 
strange quiet. He did not hurry. Saying 
this sickness was not unto death, but for 
God’s glory, He seemed to dismiss the 
thought and tarried two days, finishing 
his work here—for He was never to re- 
turn. 

But Lazarus had died, died ere the car- 
rier reached Jesus. Jesus knew it. He 
loved Lazarus. Yet He lingered? Yes, 
for He was sure of His divine power; and 
He thus calmly restrained the deep affec- 
tions of His human heart, not for His 
own sake, but that in comforting the sis- 
ters, He might also deepen the knowl- 
edge and quicken the faith of His disci- 
ples. When ready He said, “Let us go into 
Judeea again.” Judsea, whence but a few 
weeks before He had barely escaped with 
life? Astonished and dismayed the band 
expostulated. But it was the Father's 
appointment, and they must learn now a 
lesson for the future: that the day set of 
God for His servant’s work is “twelve 
hours” long—a full day not to be cut short 
till the sun sets upon the task accom- 
plished. 

To make the journey more reasonable 
He told them Lazarus was asleep and He 
was going to wake him; but they misun- 
derstood and tried to dissuade Him; and 
finding Him firm, Thomas cried in de- 
spair, “If it must be, let us go and die with 
Him.” 

When at last they drew near Bethany, 
Lazarus had been four days. buried. 
Word of His coming reached the be- 
reaved home before Jesus, and Martha, 
true to her practical active nature, has- 
tened impatiently out to meet Him. It 
was all too late, yet, without complaint, 
reproach or lapse of love and trust she 
wept aloud in her anguish, “Lord, if Thou 
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hadst been here my brother had not 
died.”” Her brother should rise from the 
dead, said the Master, if she would be- 
lieve; but thinking the resurrection re- 
ferred to the final rising, she took little 
comfort, for the “last day” was too far 
distant to touch the very present pain of 
this loving, broken-hearted, common- 
sense sister. For centuries the human 
spirit has vainly tried to fathom the last 
depth of Christ’s answer, and, even now, 
with Martha, our trustful love must reply 
where we fail to understand, “Lord I be- 
lieve,’”’ when He says, “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the Life; he that believeth on 
Me, though he were dead yet shall he 
live; and he that liveth and believeth on 
Me shall never die.” 

Mary was called from her chamber cf 
gloom and sorrow, and her greeting was 
the same bitter wail of grief. Wretched, 
undone in their great sorrow they found 
sympathy human, divine in Jesus. His 
heart bled with theirs and with them Lie 
wept. His tears mingled with theirs and 
their friends; and falling, they fell into 
the wide stream of human woe, to 
sweeten forever life’s. bitter tide. 

They led him to the garden-grave. All 
the friends in the house were gathered 
there and Jesus ordered the bowlder 
rolled from the mouth of the tomb. He 
had just said Lazarus should rise; Martha 
had replied, “I believe,” but (like us all, 
not this wish, not at this time) at this com- 
mand she shrank. A dread misgiving, a 
nameless apprehension seized her. He 
must not; He might fail; corruption had 
begun and she stepped between Him and 
the open grave: “No, no, Lord!” 

“If thou canst believe,’ was the re- 
minder of His gentle reproof. There was 
silence. . Never more calm, more con- 
scious of His majesty and power He 
stood, while awe crept into every stricken 
heart about the tomb. A _ prayer of 
thanksgiving broke the stillness; one loud 
call echoed through the sepulchre at their 
feet, through the haus of the realm of 
death, and Lazarus, in vestments of the 
grave, bound hand and foot with burial 
clothes, stood before them. 

Our reverent imaginations may, alone, 
finish the sacred story. The door of that 
reunited home, so hallowed, is forever 
closed upon us. But we have seen the 
glory of our Lord. We believe. 
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HOUSE OF THE RICH MAN, 
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The effect of this miracle was that 
many believed and called Him Lord, 
while others hurried away with the tre- 
mendous news to Jerusalem. The Sanhe- 
drim was instantly convened, and, con- 
cluding that all men would believe on 
Him were He unmolested, and that, were 
so unwarlike a man to lead a Messianic 
insurrection against Rome, He would 
meet with utter defeat to the ruin of Is- 
rael, the rulers then and there decreed 
Him to death. They set about the plans 
immediately, but some one (was it Nico- 
demus?) warned Jesus, and He secretly 
escaped to Ephraim, an obscure village 
near the border of Galilee. 


THE RICH YOUNG MAN. 


In the quiet seclusion of Ephraim, hi+l- 
den from the searching Pharisees and the 
curious crowds, Jesus passed the few 
remaining weeks before the Passover in 
the society of the disciples. He dared 
not again take up the thread of public 
work, for He must not court death; His 
hour was soon to be, but not yet. His 
public work was practically done, but the 
disciples needed much instruction, and 


this last season of calm was doubtless de- 
voted to their further preparation for the 
coming storm and the infinite task of 
continuing His work, when He should be 
taken from them. 

But the Passover was now at hand. 
Tne vast throngs of pilgrims were moving 
along the roads toward Jerusalem, anid 
Jesus went out through Samaria to Gal- 
ilee to join them. The hour has come. 
His cross has been prepared in the Holy 
City; and so has His Crown. 

The nation was in a ferment of excite- 
ment. Everybody wondered, watched, 
expected. Where was He? would He 
appear now as heretofore, fearless and 
mighty in His calm majesty? Friends 
and foes felt some crisis approaching, and 
unusual numbers poured along the high- 
ways; for, if anywhere Jesus ‘would ap- 
pear at the Passover. He had not ad- 
vanced far from the retreat at Ephraim, 
ere His discovery was heralded abroad. 
The news of His coming ran before Him; 
caravans in distant sections heard that 
He was on the road, and all pressed for- 
ward to see Him at Jerusalem. Even the 
outcast lepers heard, so that at one point 
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on the way, ten of the loathsome sufferers 
ecllected and called for pity and succov. 
Without formula or touch, by mere word 
of command, He sent them to the priest, 
and, so great was their faith, as they 
went they were healed. Nine were Jews, 
one was a Samaritan and he alone turned 
back and fell at Jesus’ feet with thanks. 
The ten believed in His power; the one 
surrendered to His sway; and something 
more than a healed body was His when 
Jesus said, “Arise; thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” 

Many questions were put to Him, espe- 
cially by the Pharisees, as He journeyed, 
and He halted many times, it seems, to 
adaress them and the disciples. His dis- 
course upon the time and manner of the 
coming of the kingdom (Luke XVII: 20- 
37) was spoken here, and those edged par- 
ables of the Unjust Judge, and the Publi- 
can and Pharisee. It was a little later 
that He delivered Himself concerning 
divorce, and, as if to further hallow the 
holy union, took into His arms and 
blessed the little children. What a pic- 
ture of gentleness and human love! so sur- 
passingly sweet and tender that the three 
evangelists recorded it! That mothers 
worshipped this Man we do not wonder. 

One morning as “He was going forth by 
the way a rich young man, a ruler in the 
synagogue, attracted, charmed, drawn by 
the purity and power of Jesus, ran, 
kneeling at His feet, and asked: “Good 
Master what shall I do to inherit eternal 
life?’ An all-important question! He 
had kept the Law from his early youth; 
his own purity led him to Jesus. Looking 
into his sincere, open, enthusiastic counte- 
nance, the Master loved him, and because 
He lbved him, told him what, unknown to 
himself, he still lacked: Part with all 
your riches and follow Me! It required 
an outward act as well as an inward de- 
cision. ‘The reply stunned him. The hor:or 
of poverty! it sounded like a knell. He 
staggered to his feet and “very sorrowful” 
turned home. The pity of Jesus went 
with him, and the disciples who had 
looked on, were warned of the overpow- 
ering influence of great riches. 


AN AMBITIOUS MOTHER, 


The disciple-band were now nearing 
Judsea, had already perhaps crossed the 
Jordan, and Jesus, full of the terrible 
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struggle to ensue, told to their startled, 
but deaf ears the conflict and awful end 
so near. In the midst of this occurred an 
incident that must have pained and tried 
the Master unspeakably. Salome, the 
mother of James and John, the “Sons of 
Thunder,” urged by these two sons, 
begged Jesus that they might have the 
two highest places in the Kingdom—to sit 
on His right and left hand: Was it possi- 
ble, that the “beloved disciple,” after 
three years, and in this dark hour, on the 
way to suffering and death, was still so 
ignorant, selfish, ambitious and profanely 
earnest? Yet they were earnest; they 
loved, they believed with a faith sublime 
and literally they drank of His cup and 
were baptized with His baptism, but this 
picture of misunderstanding, jealousy 
and ambition framed in the deep dark 
woe of the Saviour is all but beyond be- 
lief. “He that would be chiefest let him 
be the servant of all,” was Christ’s reply. 


WITH ZACHZATS IN JERICHO. 


Jericho was in sight, and the town’s 
people were pouring out to meet the large 
caravan with which Jesus was coming. 
As He approached two blind men by the 
way ceased begging alms and _ cried, 
“Have mercy on us, O Lord, Son of Da- 
vid!’ The excited crowd would have 
hushed them as unworthy to address Him 
Who was already receiving the triumphal 
hosannas of a multitude; but Jesus heard 
the cry and calling blind Bartimzeus to 
Him sent him and his companion away 
praising God in the joy of sight restored. 
Do we wonder that a mighty shout went 
up from the onlooking throng? 

Strangely enough, Jericho was the 
home of large numbers of priests and 
publicans—extreme opposites and haters 
of each other. Naturally one would ex- 
pect to see Jesus taken to lodge by one of 
these descendants of Aron, but not so; a 
publican was to receive Him. Zaccheeus 
was a Jew, and a chief publican (doubly 
despised) and in his curiosity to gét a 
glimpse of this mighty Teacher and Won- 
der-worker, he climbed into a low fig tree 
that overhung the road, for he was short 
of stature. 

What a thrill must have wakened his 
heart as he now saw the Great Prophet, 
the avowed Messiah approaching. He is 
beneath the tree, He stops, He looks up, 




















His eyes meet the Publican’s. ‘“Zac- 
cheeus,” He says kindly, make haste and 
come down; for to-day I must abide at 
thy house.’ He had seen and heard, 
and now—more than he might dare hope 
for—he would sup and abide with Jesus, 
his Messiah and Lord. He descended joy- 
fully. But the multitude murmured. The 
Messiah to eat with a publican! The Son 
of David, to step from a believing, ex- 
cited host into the house of a traitor, a 
sinner! There was an instant revulsion 
of feeling akin to horror. 

But Zaccheeus felt the honor, and to 
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make himself worthy as possible, he then 
and there, publicly, vowed his penitence 
and renounced his past life, and ill-gotten 
gain; and the Lord, Who came to save the 
lost, brought salvation that day to the 
house of the humble, believing publican— 
for he too—spiritually—‘‘was a son of 
Abraham.” 

Here He stayed over night, and after 
speaking to the multitude the parable of 
the Pounds, Jesus once more began His 
march forward and rested that Friday 
evening, March 31, at Bethany, where the 
Sabbath was spent in rest and quiet. 


To be concluded next month. 
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tricks!” said the man. The woman 

who was washing dishes, with a 
little worn shawl bundled about her hair, 
turned her tired face, but only to look 
round the room and sigh. She was an 
elderly woman, but she would have been 
comely if time had not washed all the 
bright tints from her hollow cheeks and 
her patient eyes. She was narrow- 
chested and her shoulders stooped. Her 
hands were small but misshapen with 
drudgery in all sorts of weather. One 
could not imagine her laughing, or even 
smiling; yet she wore a flowered calico 
and a blue apron both so tidy that she 
must have felt some pleasure in her own 
adorning. ‘The man’s shirt came from 
the same piece of cloth as her apron but 
his trousers were of the dingy clay- 
brown cotton mixture that is to be seen 
at every cross-roads store in the South. 
They were tucked into his bootlegs. He 
wore a belt in which was a handsome 
hunting-knife. He was a tall man, and 
his big thews and sinews showed the bet- 
ter that there was so little flesh to conceal 
the lines. Like his wife he was clean, 
which in some parts of the southwest is 
enough to give a man an alr of distinc- 
tion. The room, also, with its rough 
board walls, its rickety table and mean 
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bed, was swept and orderly. There was 
no dust on the open sewing machine. A 
bright fire roared up the crooked fire- 
place. On the black pine mantelpiece 
were ranged a tin-type of two children, a 
mug bearing the inscription, “For a Good 
Girl,’ and a boy’s top boots. When the 
woman turned she faced the wall op- 
posite the one window. It was decorated 
in a grotesque fashion, some one haviag 
neatly cut out the wild beasts from a 
menagerie poster (such as heralds the 
coming of all the shows on the blank 
walls in the southern rural districts), and 
pasted them on to a cotton sheet tacked 
to the wall. They were ingeniously dis- 
posed in the semblance of a picture, and 
if circumstances beyond the artist’s wit 
to overcome had dismembered a few of 
them, they did not seem to mind it in the 
least; the three-legged tiger leaped just as 
ferociously, and the one-legged little boy 
was just as cheerfully offering candy to 
the elephant’s stump of a trunk. 

The woman’s eyes went drearily from 
the wall to the window and through the 
window down the path of a disheveled 
garden to two little mounds. They were 
set side by side, each surrounded by a 
wall of medicine bottles from which the 
labels had been carefully washed, and at 
the head of each mound was a pine cross 
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painted white but unmarked. ‘The 
mounds showed the graves of Zed Train- 
or’s children, and the reason the crosses 
bore no names was that he could paiut 
them himself, but his humble art failing 
when it came to lettering he had waited 
two years for some one who could “do 
letters” to be willing to come and inscribe 
them. 

The Trainors’ cabin and cotton fields 
stood in the great gum woods, two miles 
from the nearest neighbors, but they 
never felt solitary; indeed, they rather 
considered themselves to lead a social 
and bustling existence, since they were 
on the highroad to the county seat and 
often saw as many as five teams a day, 
not counting horsemen, in “pretty 
weather.” To-day the sun was bright, 
although there was a November bite to 
the air. The roads were good and half-a- 
dozen huntsmen had ridden past on their 
way to the bottom and a hog hunt. Zed 
Trainor could see a belated hunter gallop- 
ing past now, his rifle at his saddle bow. 
His wife saw him too. A faint ripple of 
animation stirred in her face. 

“Yon’s Cunnel Hamilton, 
she. 

A deeper gloom had settled on the 
man’s saturnine features; he plucked at 
his stubble of gray beard and —— 
with a grunt, “Umph, umph.” 

“Zed, he could holp us—mabbe—if you 
was to beg him——’” 

“Ayfter the way we done him ‘bout the 
place? Do ye reckon I would ax it of 
him?” 

“It didn’t ben you’ fault nigh so much 
as mine. I wisht you'd try for to git him 
lend us the money. ’Tain’t only but two 
hundred eighty-three, intrust and ail. 
And—we could give security; he could 
take the morgige——” 

A dull red crept up to the man’s eyes, 
“He’d reckon he needed security—from we 
all,’ he said gloomily. 

“He mought forgive, seein’ you and him 
ben such side partners oncet. Onyhow, 
it wouldn’t do no harm to try!” 

Zed’s eyes were glued to his bootlegs as 
he half. growled, half groaned, “I did try. 

seen him yistiddy.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Nuthin’, sayd he didn’t want nare con- 
versin’ with me, he’d sayd all he ‘lowed 
to say, nigh two years ago,” 


Zed,” said 
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“Oh Lordy! He is right cruel!’ cried 
the woman, but not indignantly, only in a 
kind of passive despair. 

“No, he ain’t,” retorted Zed firmly, “he 
is payin’ us out fur our meanness. And, 
you talk ’bout bein’ friends, I reckon he 
done most of the befriendin’. He reely 
got the pension fur me. You sayd as how 
it looked like ever’ mortal critter ever 
seen a gun in the war ben gittin’ of 2 
pension and got me into the notion, but 
it was him did all the writin’s and found 
out ever’thing, and all that long spell 
we was waitin’ on them big men to 
Washington—why, goin’ on three years it 
was!—didn’t he sell me goods on credit 
abd let me pay ready money to Means fur 
the farm, though he told me plain the 
place warn’t worth Meaus’ price? We 
prommused him faithful if the pension 
come we'd pay up; and he says, ‘If it 
don’t come I ain’t going to press ye!’ 
Him a Confederate cunnel, tew! But I 
never did have sich a friend like him! 
And all jest ’cause we went huntin’ to- 
gether.” 

“I don’t guess re was ary more friends 
than you was,” interrupted Hitty. “When 


he run fur'Congress didn’t you work fur 
and didn’t you lick 


him day and night, 
Tcbe Hammer—~” 
“Nev’ mind ’bout that, that warn’t 
nuthin’ to brag on; didn’t he holp me fifty 
times to my one? I nev’ did go into the 
store he didn’t be chuckin’ a apple or a 
orange or bunch of raisins or some candy 
into my truck I ben buyin’, fur to take 
“ome to the children, and the handsome 
presents he done giveen me. Here’s this 
here knife”’—he twisted the knife in his 
belt, and the sigh through his teeth was 
harsh like a groan—“you got more’n one 
cup and sasser and a gownd; and, Hitty, 
there is some things I don’t guess you kin 
forgit, *bout when—when——” his voice 
sank, his eyes stared not at his wife put 
at the gaudy wall—“you know how it 
was when the little tricks taken sick, 
what he done fur us then, and it wasn’t 
so much the heap he done like it was the 
way he done it! Hitty, you mind the 
time he holped me paste them on the 
wall? He sot right thar in the red rock- 
in’ cheer and Pearl she lay in the bed. 
and Billy alongsider her, and she hadn’t 
laffed fur a right smart, but how she did 
laff when he got the elephant on 











wrong side up!—Il cayn’t forgit them 
things.” 

Hitty sat down in the red chair herself; 
she threw her apron over her eyes. 

The soft, droning voice, with its Arkan- 
sas intonations went on relentlessly, 
“Them coffins we burried our children in, 
he sold ’em to us, we ain’t paid him yit. 
We prommused to pay when the pension 
money come, and he ‘lowed I was a 
honest man’—Zed’s grey head dropped 
on his breast with a groan—“Oh, Lord, I 
"lowed it, tew!” 

“Well, so ye be an honest man, 
Zed,” cried Hitty, lifting her face 
and wiping the tears from her cheeks. 
(Although he did not seem to _ see 
those tears, they moved him.) “We 
never did keep one cent of the money 
for ourselves, nor we ain’t kept a cent 
outside sence——” 

“No,” Zed interrupted grimly, “it are all 
gone down Means’ gullet! We given him 
all our back pension money to pay fur the 
land, and we given him all the pension 
money sence to pay for what we bought 
at his store and the intrust on what’s left 
on the morgige. Cunnel told me I'd a 
heap better give the farm back to Means 
anu keep the money. He offered to throw 
off a power of money on my account, and 
ayfter I’d paid him I’d of had more’n nine 
hundred dollars; and he’d of sold me a 
farm on long time or rented some of the 
farms on his plantation to us. He is a 
mighty good landlord. He would have 
ben paid and I’d have had a farm; but 
we paid the mean man and cheated the 
kind man, and now the mean man has 
got us by the throat—jest like cunnel 
sayd of him!” 

“Well, ye know why we paid him. It 
was ’cause he’d of taken the place away 
from us and there was the childern bur- 
ried out there in the gyardin’. I would of 
given up the place and welcome to pay 
Cunnel Hamilton but I wouldn’t give up 
my children’s graves! You talk ’bout 
them animiles on the wall, don’t ye re- 
member how when little Billy died and 
we burried him and we hilt Pearl up by 
the winder to see the burryin’-———” 

“I remember, it was Cunnel Hamilton 
hilt her.” 

“I don’t forgit that no more’n you. But 
she sayd in her little weak voice, ‘Maw, 
when I git to die, you put me right ’long- 
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side Billy and the curtain offen the 
winder so’s we uns kin loox at the 
beastis, and you leave ’em on the wall, 
won’t ye? says she. Do ye remember?” 

Zed nodded. 

“And do ye remember how she knowed 
all "long she ben goin’ to die and made us 
prommus we never would go ’way and 
leave her and Billy? You talk of prom- 
musin’. I aimed to keep the prommus I 
made to my babies! You wanted to give 
that money to the cunnel and let Means 
take away our home, and you was 
studyin’ and studyin’ and walkin’ the 
floor half the night; but I hadn’t only the 
one notion, to stay by my babies. So 
when Means come f{ run and got the 
stockin’ ’fore you rightly knowed what IJ 
ben fixin’ to do, and I given the money 
to Means and made an end of the 
troublin’.” 

“An end of my piece of mind, tew,” 
groaned Zed. ‘We could of moved the 
graves, then!’ 

“We could not!” declared Hitty, her 
thin melancholy pipe rising and breaking. 
“Don’t you be thinkin’ it, Zed Trainor. 
Ana you ain’t got nare reason for re- 
pentin’ and punishin’ of you’seff the en- 
durin’ time, ’count of the cunnel; he ain't 
ben to no great inconvenience for need of 
that money, great rich man like him! 
Rut he went off r’arin’ on you, like you'd 
killed his kin, and ain’t nev’ parted tips 
with ye sence——” 

“Nor I don’t blame him,” says Zed 
stoutly; “’twarn’t losin’ the money.” 

“What else?’ 

“Dad burn it, cayn’t ye onderstand? 
He lost his confidence in his old friend 
that he’d holped and comforted and 


hunted with—he fund out his old friend — 


ben a liar and a mean, pusillanimous, 
swindlin’ fool! And he’ll never git over 
it And yit here’s you axing of me to go 
and hunt his wild hogs and beg him to 
lend more money—I won’t do it!” 

He was marching up and down the 
recom, before the speech ended, misery 
and shame working the muscles of his 
face. 

Hitty rose silently and proceeded to 
clear away the dishes on the table. 

“How’d I look makin’ up to’ him?” 
fumed Zed. “I ain’t got the everlastin’ 
cheek!” 

A click, as the dishes were placed on 
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each other, came from Hitty, but not a 
word. 

“He'll tell me I’d fooled him oncet but I 
never could agin—it makes me sick the 
way he looks at me!” 

No answer from his wife. 

Zed cleared his throat violently. ‘Well, 
I jest won’t do :t, that’s all! I are going 
to the hog hunt and kill as many hogs as 
I kin fur him—if they don’t drive me off, 
like’s not they will! But I ain’t goin’ to 
open my head at him, lessn he begins. So 
there!” 

Zed was used to ending by doing his 
wife’s will, but he never surrendered; the 
enemy might march into the fort but he 
never hauled down the flag, and Hitty 
his wife, never demanded a Roman 
triumph; she only meekly acquiesced in 
her lord’s decision to let her have her own 
way. 

But she was standing at the window 
when Zed rode off on the old gray that 
had carried him to a hundred hunts, and 
the tears were in her eyes. Zed did not 
see her because he did not once look back. 
His heart was shamed and sore within 
him. Perhaps there was an _ obscure 
streak of romance about him, or perhaps 
his worshiping admiration of Col. Hamil- 
ton was that last refuge of vanity into 
which every human creature, however 
meagre or squalid his existence, can 
somehow creep and forget. Ever since 
his first hunt, more than twenty years 
ago, with the colonel, he had admired 
him, fought for him, bragged of him. 
Zed might be a childless, unsuccessful 
old man, but he had the best man and the 
best hunter in Arkansas for his friend. 
He, himself, was a mighty hunter, the 
best hunter except Colonel Edgar Phillips 
Hamilton (Zed would have told you) any- 
where the black buzzards of Arkansas 
flew. He had a passion for hunting, yet 
since that bad day when he lest his friend 
he had never ridden to a hunt. He did 
not know why. He said he reckoned he 
“sorter got sickened of killin’ critters. 
*Sides, he’d got sorter wonted to huntin’ 
with a man, and these here triflin’ boys 
madded him with their fool ways and 
missin’s!” 

To-day as he rode along a crowd of 
memories of other hunts with Hamilton 
buzzed about him like a swarm of wasps. 
He rode over a trail indecipherable had 
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he been less a veteran in wood craft, vut 
well enough he recognized it to be the 
trail Hamilton and he took the day they 
showed the New Yorker the big hog rally. 
That was a rally! Twenty hogs killed by’ 
the two of them in an hour! The New 
Yorker had killed no hogs but he had 
been nearly killed himself, which, Hamil- 
ton said—“‘Cunnel was full of his fun 
as a wild hog of fight’”—was even more 
exciting. 

It was the New Yorker who gave Zed 
his rifle, ‘a right, nice, pleasant gentle- 
man, though he didn’t know nary ’bout 
huntin’.” 

Another time—‘‘Dad burn it, how come 
I got to rememberin’ them good times 
when I dassn’t look him in the face!’ 
swore Zed in anguish. “Git up you 
fool hoss! That’s him, ahead.” 

He was now in the vast cane brake of 
the river bottoms where hide the runa- 
way hogs that have become wild, a 
shelter and a food-bearing country at 
once. To his left lay a cypress slash 
darkling under the shade of the low cy- 
press branches. The shadow of a horse- 
man wavered among the fern-like etch- 
ings on the black water. Zed eyed him 
hungrily, the stout, erect figure in the 
shabby brown hunting-coat, the bold pro- 
file with the black moustache and the 
iron-gray curls under the soft hat brim, 
the rifle he carried, the horse he rode, the 
ugly hound trotting at the horse’s heels. 

“Oh, Lord, Lordy,” moaned Zed, “don’t 
he look plumb natural!” 

The horseman rode on, whistling, and 
Zed rode behind him, feeling strangled. 
He made half-a-dozen false starts before 
he got his horse alongside the colonel’s 
bay mare. 

“Howdy, Cunnel, m—mighty pretty 
weather,” stammered Zed over the lump 
in his throat. 

The colonel gave him a deadly stare, 
but if we shoot our enemies in the South- 
west we don’t cut them; he nodded after 
the stare. 

“Say, Cunnel, reckon you got it straight 
*bout the way ’Squire Means would do 
me,” says Zed, forcing a sickly grin. 
“Notice of sale in the papers.” 

The colonel uttered an _ enigmatical 
grunt; he would not glance at Zed’s sorry 
figure; perhaps he didn’t care to risk its 
appeal to his compassion, for the colonel 

























had a warm and testy heart. But he 
stared, in spite of himself, at the gaunt 
brown hands on the reins and the thumbs 
rubbing restlessly at the leather. He 
knew Zed could never keep his hands still 
when he was excited or embarrassed. 

“You—you—ain’t seeking a right good 
fust morgige fur two hundred and eighty- 
three dollars? Ten per cent.” 

“No, sir, I ain’t,’’ said the colonel. 

“Well, I—I didn’t reckon you was, but I 
‘lowed I’d jest ax ye. Good-mornin’.” 

Zed turned his horse to ride back, but 
instead of riding back he pulled Gray 
Pete on his haunches and cried in a loud 
tone, “By gum, Cunnel, they’re comin’ a- 
flyin’!’’ 

Clear and near, a sound that had been 
growing all the while pealed through the 
dry air, a sound to make a hunter turn 
in his grave, the baying of hounds and 
the mellow call of the horns. 

The colonel turned like a flash, he 
swung his rifle across his arm and slid 
the left hand along the barrel. 

“Best wait right here,” said Zed. 

No long waiting—louder and louder 
swells the alarum of the hunt. Now the 
cane sways and bends; panting and 
grunting the swine wend their way 
through. “Too much holler fur wild 
pigs!” observes Zed quietly, then he 
utters a loud exclamation; he stares at 
the one silent boar racing past. The 
others run squealing and clamoring; 
they are fat and scant of the breath 
which they so recklessly waste in outcry. 
A generation back at furthest they were 
rooting under fences, but the long, sharp- 
backed, huge-headed, scimitar-tusked, 
wicked-eyed assassin that lops in the 
van—he is savage, every drop of nis 
blood, he has fled and fought and slain 
all his ravening days, like his ancestors 
before him. Running he gives a clear 
lrofile to the hunters and they can see 
that one of his tusks is broken to a 
jagged point. 

“It’s Old Bouncer, sure’s. death,” 
shouted the colonel. “Can you get a 
sight on him? All the pigs on earth are 
between him and me!” 

Old Bouncer was a famous boar that 
had once killed a man. Zed groaned to 
see that he was behind a bulwark of a 
dozen fat hogs. It would only be wasting 
a shot. Simultaneously both hunters 
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dashed forward at the pigs for a better 
position. The hunt swept through the 
trampled path made by the hogs. A 
volley of shots tore gaps in the black 
ranks, but neither Zed’s nor the colonel’s 
rifle added a note. Let the others shoot 
the pigs; they had promised themselves 
too often to fasten Bouncer to the chain, 
to miss their chance. The dog ran ahead, 
Bouncer and two other pigs had made a 
sharp swerve to the right, and the wise 
old hound was after them. Zed and the 
colonel beat the cane down with their 
horses’ breasts. They could see neither 
dog nor hogs for the green waves. 

“Plumb sure it was Bouncer, Zed?’ calls 
the colonel. He has forgotten everything 
except the hunt. You see they had been 
hunting Old Bouncer for four years; there 
was the blood of half-a-dozen slain dogs 
as well as poor Tim Cannings on his 
head; he would charge on a horseman and 
slash a horse; he was the strongest, 
fiercest, swiftest fighter in the woods. 
The colonel would give his fists full. of 
money to kill him! 

“Plumb sure, Zed?” he cried. And Zed 
answered, “Plumb. I seen the broke 
tusk of him and the white tuft on his 
head.” 

Now, it happened that the boar was not 
only the wickedest but the schemiest 
brute in Arkansas. Presently, when the 
horses had toiled through the cane brake 
to the dogs and the pigs, lo! only two 
half-grown pigs and a restless, howling, 
agitated hound! The big boar seemed to 
be taken from the face of the earth. 

“Pat, you old idiot” roars the colonel 
at the dog, “you’ve run past him!’ 

It is a trick of the wild hog to hide in 
the cane. They will lie so still that the 
very dogs are deceived and after sniffing 
about the place of hiding will run on and 
leave it. 

“But I wouldn’t have thought it of you, 
Patrick,” sighs the colonel, while Pat 
waggles a dejected and slinking tail. 
Zed, who is standing up in his stirrups, 
studying the landscape, gives a whistle 
of hope and points; at the same second 
the dog makes a break for a nttle glade, 
free from cane. Instantly, with one ac- 
cord the men follow. 

They galloped into the glade. True 
enough, there ran Old Bouncer. He 
turned his big head and gave the hunters 
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a lightning glance, then swung his lank 
bulk behind a fallen tree. Off behind the 
tree was a company of pigs. At the 
hunters’ approach the pigs made a dash 
for the tall cane and the river. No less 
than three great boars were visible, 
pounding over the dried grass. 

“Yonder he goes!” shouted the colonel, 
pushing his bay mare to the left, after 
one flying black shape. 

“That’s him!” yelled Zed, making for 
the right, after another. 

Pat, the dog, had a third opinion and 
dove straight down the middle distance. 

Both men halted at the first good sight 
of the boars; both men fired. Both boars 
dropped. 

“Got him?’ called the colonel. 

“Got him?’ shouted Zed back. 

They had each shot a magnificent black 
boar, but neither boar was Old Bouncer. 
Meanwhile Pat, having left all the hogs, 
was crackling among the cane. 

Zed flung himself on to his horse—they 
had dismounted—with a _ disgusted, 
“Cotch me bein’ wiser’n a dog another 
time! I are ayfter old Pat!” 

Not far away they could hear the crash 
of firing and the wild baying of the 
hounds. The hogs had rallied and the 
hunters were shooting them down. Wild 
hogs, really the “gamest” brutes, with 
the possible exception of the grizzly bear, 
that we have to hunt, will run until over- 
taken; then, as if to show that they ran 
out of no terror of their foes but purely 
to avoid the bother of a fight, they will 
turn at bay, and with never a sound save 
the clash of their teeth they will fight 
until the last hog is killed. 

Yelps of dogs, wounded in the melee, 
pierced the din of shots and cries and 
barks, and another sound resembling the 
clatter of weird castinets rose above the 
yelps; that was the grinding of the hogs’ 
teeth! 

Colonel Hamilton half swerved in his 
seat—not, however, drawing rein. “Th*y 
have met up with another crowd, wild 
enough, over there,” said he. “Say, Zed, 
it would be a pity to lose that pretty fight 
and have Old Bouncer fool us ayfter all, 
hay?” 

“Old Bouncer may fool us but he cayn’t 
fool old Pat agin!’ said Zed doggedly. 

“All right,” said the colonel, bending 
over his horse, which seemed to feel the 
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contagion of his thought, for she curved 
her beautiful neck and the muscles in 
her shoulders and flanks swelled in a new 
burst of speed. Presently they could see 
Pat; ahead of him a black boar was rac- 
ing like a deer. He ran directly to the 
river. He reached the narrow stream—it 
was not the Black river but a tributary 
stream hardly of size enough to merit 
the name—and plunged in, the dog and 
hunters swimming after him. Both 
horses were in good wind and swam 
easily. They lost ground, but the dog 
gained. 

“I hope Pat won’t be a fool and tackle 
him before we get up,” said the colonel 
anxiously. “I’ve got a fair sight on him, 
out of range of Pat, and I’ve a mind to 
let her talk!” 

“I'd hate mightily for to have him sink 
and not git him,” said Zed. 

“So’d I; it’s all that’s saving his life, 
confound him! Say, Zed, sure as you’re 
born it is Old Bouncer! Look at him 
going spang up the steepest part of the 
bank, ’cause he knows it will please our 
horses, though he has to swim a right 
smart further! Ain’t another hog living 
with such a long head!” 

Up the steep bank scrambled the crafty 
Bouncer, giving the two hunters only the 
angle of his spine for a mark, because he 
found a safe passage through a kind of 
gully. Nevertheless Zed did fire, but to 
no effect apparently. Pat leaped up the 
bank by the same road. 

The hunters took an easier assent; the 
bank was steep enough at best, there- 
abouts. 

Midway, a furious barking announced 
that the intrepid Pat had tackled the 
boar. And with the barking came the 
click of that ominous castinet! 

Now, indeed, they hurried; now the 
horses, responding to their riders’ cries, 
toiled fiercely at the slippery, clogging 
clay bank. 

A yelp of pain from Pat! Another! 
The colonel groaned, “He’ll finish the 
dog and light out before we can climb 
this cussed bank! Hi, girl! Up with 
you!” The mare made a desperate effort 
and the next instant the bank caved with 
a slump and a thud. 

Zed had a kaleidoscopic glimpse of 
hoofs in the air shaking yellow mud, of 
a man’s arm clutching and rifle barrels 























flashing; he felt a horrid nausea of up- 
heaval and he gripped the branch of a 
thorn tree overhead, swinging free, while 
poor Gray Peter slipped crashing down 
the slide. In another moment he had 
swung himself to the firm ground. Be- 
low on the river edge Gray Peter, having 
righted himself, stood unhurt but -sorely 
astonished. Colonel Hamilton was sput- 
tering out of the river and staring about 
for his rifle, and the mar2 had gotten 10 
her feet and, trembling and wet, was 
easting an anxious eye upward. 

“First knock down for Old Bouncer,” 
bawls the colonel. “Zed, can you do any- 
thing? My rifle has gone plumb out of 
sight!’ , 

“Try,” answers Zed concisely. His own 
rifle has gone too, but he draws the knife 
from his belt and strides straight up to 
the writhing heap out of which first Pat’s 
head and then the boar’s swing into sight. 
It was the hog that attacked and the 
hound that eluded, this time. Pat 
snapped at the boar’s ears and nimbly 
dodged his onset, but he was bleeding 
from half-a-dozen gashes and his blood- 
shot eyes glowed with a despairing ap- 
peal. “Good pup! good Pat!” called Zed, 
and flung himself on the boar, knife in 
hand. The dog collected all his failing 
strength in a last charge, and catching 
Old Bouncer’s ear pulled the head over 
for the space of a knife thrust, which the 
old hunter drove for his life. If the blow 
failed, little chance that Hitty. would ever 
manage him again! 

Yet he had not been so happy in three 
years as when he risked his life on that 
one good blow, full and strong and swift 
home to the hilt on the left side of the 
matted black breast. The boar flung his 


tusks in air, the blood spurted from 
a mortal wound, but with amazing 
strength he made a death rally. He 


flung his hideous scimitars at his assail- 
ant. Zed leaped aside and the brute 
rolled over dead. Pat instantly bore wit- 
ness that he was still alive in circles of 
exultation and the shrillest of barkings, 
and so covered Zed with gore, leaping on 
him with frantic caresses, that when the 
colonel got to the scene he thought the 
hunter was wounded. 
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“Ain’t you hurt, Zed?” he kept saying. 
“Are you sure you ain’t hurt?” 

The boar was undoubtedly Old Bouncer, 
and inless than an hour hewas travelling 
over the same road at the end of a chain, 
having been carried over the river in a 
boat. Pat, nearly bursting himself with 
peals of triumph, trotted in the rear. 

“Well, this is something like, old friend, 
isn’t it?” said the colonel. “You and me 
and the old dog all on the hunt together 
again—thunder, I plumb forgot!’ 

“What? your rifle? I got it here with 
mine,” said Zed. 

“No, sir; I forgot what a rascal you 
were, Zed, and what a meanness you did 
me!” 

“I plumb forgot it myself, Cunnel,” said 
Zed dismally, “and yit, I never did forgit 
it tell this here day. You’ right, I did do 
you terrible mean and I are g.tin’ my 
pay fur it now.” 

“I forgot another thing too, Trainor. | 
do want to buy a mortgage—a mortgage 
of about two hundred and eighty-odd dol- 
lars—oh, shut up; two old fellows like 
you and me cayn’t afford to bear malice. 
Zed, when I saw you jump in to save old 
Pat, by —— it fairly wiped the whole 
d—— foolishness out of my head! I tell 
you it’s no use, a fellow that can hunt 
like you, I have got to forgive him! 
Shake, old man, put it there!’ 

Zed grasped the outstretched hand with 
a sob. The whole story bubpled out of 
his remorseful and grateful soul as water 
bubbles up when a well is struck. “Hitty 
knowed best when she kep’ at me 
to git me to go to this here hunt, 
the Lord have mercy on it,” he 
gurgled between the coughs = and 
blowing of his nose that his emotion 
required, “and I won’t—no, sir, I won't 
gredge tellin’ her so!” 

He could not read the future nor behold 
how he was to come out a free man, the 
old debts all paid, in two good cotton 
years; but I doubt, knowing that simple 
and loyal nature, whether he would have 
been much happier than he was, riding 
homeward, with the famous Old Bouncer 
dragging at their heels and nis recovered 
hero, joking him and telling hunting 
stories, at his side, Bove 
























OR what seemed like five minutes the 
boys stood looking at each other in 
the dim lantern light, Chet with his 
chin still on the door edge and Harry sit- 
ting on the platen of the press. Suddenly 
Chet turned half around and said:— 

“Harry, it’s too late to give up now. 
You stay here!” and he rushed off across 
the square toward the post-office. As he 
expected, he found in the crowd waiting 
for the mail to be distributed, the town's 
only blacksmith, a big, good-natured man 
named Kent. He had already subscribed 
for “The Breeze” and given it an adver- 
tisement. Chet called him to one side and 
briefly explained the situation. The next 
moment they were headed for the sta- 
tion. 

“I don’t know as you can fix it,” said 
Chet, as they came up to the car, “but 
I want you to look it over with my part- 
ner and see what you can do. I’ll be back 
in a few minutes.” 

Again Chet hurried off, this time in 
search of Mr. Dean, whom he found just 
returning to his store with his mail. 

“More bad luck,” said Chet. 

“But you're going to stick, aren’t you?” 
said Mr. Dean, anxiously. 

“We'll stick as long as there is anything 
to stick to. The press is broken, but 
we've got Kent looking at it, and hope he 
may be able to fix it. But that isn’t all. 
The freight charges are $25 more than 
we expected and we haven’t the money to 
pay them. If somebody doesn’t lend us 
that amount we can’t get the press. I’ve 
come to you first and——”’ 

“Oh,” said Dean, “that’s it, Is it?’ He 
turned and moved on a confused pile of 
furniture in one corner of the store. “I 
like the way you boys stick,” he said, as 
he pushed aside a bedstead and half-a- 
dozen chairs. Chet started to speak 
again, but the man cut in ahead of him. 
“Sticking is always a good thing,” ne 
said, moving a table and piling two bed 
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mattrasses on it; “the fellow that sticks 
alwayscomes out allright,’ and he kepton 
quarrying out a path in the furniture till 
he came to a small safe. This he opened, 
took out some bills, and handed $25 to 
Chet, once more cutting him off, as he 
tried to speak, with, “You know I’ve ad- 
vocated you boys’ sticking from the 
first.” 

“But I want to say——” 

“No matter what you want to say—just 
trot along. Needn’t trouble to pay this 
back—let it go on my advertisement. 
Now trot along and settle your freight 
before the office shuts up. Sticking is all 
right, but you’ve got to hustle some- 
times.” 

Chet saw there was no use of opposing 
his resolution not to listen to any 
thanks, so he rushed away again, and in 
five minutes had the freight bill paid and 
was at the car. 

“What do you think, Mr. 
asked. 

“Well, I don’t know now,” replied the 
mah. “She’s pretty well stove up and out 
o’ whack. It'll take a powerful heap o’ 
work, especially head work, but I'll try it 
if your pardner will stand by me and 
show me how sne goes. I never seen one 
of the critters before.” 

“Can you go at it early in the morn- 
ing?’ 

“Think I’d better try a round with ’er 
to-night, seeing’s you fellows are in some- 
thing of a rush. Then I can go to bed 
and sort o’ dream over the thing and zo 
at ’er again to-morrow.” 

“All right; have the dray here in ten 
minutes,” answered Chet, overjoyed at 
the man’s willingness. Chet was as good 
as his word, having already spoken to the 
drayman; and in half an hour they had 
all of the broken parts of the press at 
Kent’s blacksmith shop and the rest of it 
in the office. But by this time it was mid- 
night, and as Chet sank into his chair be- 
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hind the desk he for the first time realized 
how tired he was. And though the ring 
of Kent’s anvil was extremely encour- 
aging, he found himself rapidly develop- 
ing a fit of the blues. “Guess the best 
ining I can do is to go to bed and get up 
early in the morning,” he said to himself, 
after a few minutes. “I'll just look in at 
tue blacksmith shop first and see what 
they’re doing.” 

He found Harry vigorously blowing the 
bellows and to Chet’s inquiry he said: “I 
think he may be able to tinker it up some- 
how. ‘The frisket and some other of the 
wrought-iron parts he can fix without 
doubt, but the breaks in the cast-iron 
wilt be more difficult. There will have 
to be holes drilled in them and wrought- 
- iron strips riveted on. You see the ribs 
that the bed slides on are snapped off, 
and also two of the legs.” 

“Never mind the legs,” said Chet; 
“Stand it on a box. You aren’t going to 
work all night, are you, Kent?’ 

“No, I reckon we'll take a nap after a 
while. Just you go to bed and leave this 
thing to me and your pardner. We’!l 
make ’er sagasheate yet. He’s a power- 
ful hand on pumping that bellows.” 

“Get Troxell at work in the morning if 
you can,” called Harry, as Chet started 
out, “this is going to delay us, of course, 
and we'll need him worse than ever.” 

Chet was soon in bed, and though he 
thought he was too worried to sleep he 
found that he was more tired than any- 
thing else, and went to sleep almost as 
soon as his head touched the pillow, with 
the clink of Kent’s hammer still coming 
faintly to his ears. 

And it was the same clink that was the 
first thing he heard in the morning, early, 
before the sun was up. “They’ve worked 
all night,” was his first thought; and that 
he found to be the case, so far as Kent 
was concerned, at least. Harry said he 
had had a nap of a couple of hours on a 
box in the corner, with a horse blanket 
for covering and Kent’s coat for a pillow. 

“Kent, you’re a brick,” said Chet. 

“Oh, I don’t mind a little thing like 
this,” was his reply. “Send the dray 
around after breakfast and take the stuff 
over to your office.” 

This was done, and as the boys sur- 
veyed the parts of the press scattered 
about the floor they felt that another 
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great step had been taken toward the 
goal they were striving for, though it was 
still far from certain that the mended 
parts would go together with enough ac- 
curacy so that the press could be oper- 
ated; and in any case there was a vast 
amount of work in setting it up, and 
hard work, too, since it always seems as 
if the makers of the old-fashioned hand- 
presses must have striven to see which 
could put the most iron into his product. 

In the mean time Chet had looked in 
upon Troxell, but had founa him sleeping 
so heavily that he had made no attempt 
to waken him. Harry went to work at 
the case again, though Chet urged him 
to go to bed. “I don’t feel sleepy,” was 
his reply. “Perhaps I'll take a nap after 
dinner before we go at the press again. 
‘hat sleep I had in the blacksmith’s 
shop did me a world of good, though I 
dreamed I was in a railroad wreck my- 
self, and had my own legs broken off pre- 
cisely as those of the press had been.” 

“Well,” laughed Chet, “I believe if they 
were that Kent could rivet them on 
again.” 

“I dare say he could,” returned Harry, 
“tnough I suppose your idea would be to 
stand me on a box. You notice we fixed 
the press legs and won’t need to use your 
box. By the way, I must wet down the 
papers,” and he laid his stick down on his 
case. 

He referred to the paper on which “The 
Breeze” was to be printed, which had 
come the night before, the two inside 
pages ready printed, the matter consist- 
ing of general news, a story and miscel- 
laneous short articles. The wetting 
down consisted in laying the papers in a 
flat pile on the floor, a quire at a time, 
each quire being well sprinkled with 
water, and then placing a wide board and 
a heavy weight on top of the pile. This 
would cause all of the papers to become 
slightly and uniformly damp, and make 
them lie flat on the press and print much 
better than if they were dry. 

He had searcely finished this, and Chet 
was busy reading proof when the morn- 
ing train from the West arrived. It was 
still at the station when the boys became 
conscious of somebody observing them 
through the window. A further look 
showed a tall, middle-aged woman wear- 
ing spectacles and a severe black dress, 
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and carrying a greenish umbrella which 
was rebelling against being rolled up, and 
a biack basket shaped like a big flattened 
pineapple. 

“Maybe she wants to subscribe,” said 
Harry. 

“I think she’s got wedding cake in that 
basket for us,” returned Chet. “It’s high 
time somebody brought us some wedding 
cake—it’s one of the perquisites of coun- 
try editors.” 

The woman did not long leave them to 
speculation, but pushed open the door, 
came in, walked over in front of Chet 
and, placing the tip of her um- 
brella on his desk, said:— 

“Well, this is the peskiest town 
to find I ever saw. Went right 
past it on 
the train 
last night 
and never 
knew it. A 
body needs a 
microscope 
to see it, 
anyhow.” 

“It is some- 
what small, 
as yet,” an- 
swered Chet, 
rising: “but 
we hope to 
grow. Won't 
you be seat- 
ed, ma’am?” 
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“Yes, ma’am; there’s another up the 
street.” 

“Why, it isn’t big enough to have one, 
let alone two.” 

“I’m afraid there’s a good deal of truth 
in what you say. Nevertheless there are 
two here. Perhaps you may find your 
husband at the other one.” 

“I presume I shall. It’s just like him to 
be fooling around and wasting his 
money on some such nonsensical thing 
as this. Dolph is his name, Plutarch 
Dolph.” 

“Yes, ma’am. The other office is Mr. 
Dolph’s. On the opposite 
side of the street and 
about three doors or so 
beyond the hotel.” 

"> Zi, ri 
find it, never 
you fear. 
And [ll find 
him, too. 
And if he 
thinks I’m 
going to live 
in such a 
town as this 
he’s mis- 
taken.” And 
at this she 
walked out 
of the office 
and dis- 
appeared up 
the street, 
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that trains goes. 
my husband?” 
“Really, ma’am,” stammered Chet, “I 


Young man, where's 





don’t know. I he isn’t here, 
ma’am.” 
“He isn’t? Then where is he? Don’t 


you call this a printing office?” 

“Yes, ma’am; it’s a sort of an apology 
for a printing office.” 

“Well, you seem to be a sort of an 
apology for a man. Isn’t this my hus- 
band’s printing office?” 

“l’m not afraid, ma’am. 
calling it ours.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me that there 
are two printing offices in this town?’ 


We've been 





didn’t get a subscription, did we?’ said 
Harry. 

“No; nor any wedding cake, either. 
But I think we’re going to get something 
better than subscriptions or cake; I think 
we're going to get rid of Volph.” 

“She’ll put him in that basket and carry 
him away like a cat,” returned Harry, 
gleefully. 

“Yes, or slip him down inside of the 
umbrella like a doll in a Christmas stock- 
ing,” suggested Chet. “Ill run over to 
the post-office and see if we’ve got any 
mail.” 

He was back in a moment waving a 
big official envelope at Harry. “Three 
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final proof notices,” he cried. “Guess 
the register isn’t going to send everything 
to his dear old schoolmate. By the way, 
Hfollister told me last night that the 
notices are nearly always sent where the 
attorney in each case requests that it 
shall be. It’s very kind of the govern- 
ment, I think, this making every settler 
contribute $5 to the local paper before he 
gets the deed to his land. Guess we'd 
better not abuse the government, after 
all.” 

harry glanced over the notices. “Reads 
well,” he said: “ ‘Notice is hereby given 
that the following-named settler has filed 
notice of his intention to make final proof 
in support of his claim, and that said 
proof—’ and so forth, and so forth. 
Hurrah for the following-named settler! 
Long may he wave! Each notice will 
make about a stickful, nonpareil. We're 
going to be crowded for room. However, 
I venture the guess that these won’t be 
crowded out.” 

An hour later Chet came into the office 
and said:— 

“I think we can depend on Troxell to 
help this afternoon. He’s awake, and 
though his hand is pretty shaky and his 
head wrong he says he thinks he'll get 
around after dinner.” 

“Did you find out who furnished the 
money for him?” asked Harry. 

“He wouldn’t tell. But I am going to 
find out.” 

Just then Hollister, who was in the 
rear of the office, called Chet back and 
they talked together several minutes. 
When Chet came back to his desk Harry 
noticed that his face was pale. 

It was only a few minutes later that 
Dolph and his newly-arrived wife were 
seen walking along the other side of the 
street. He seemed to be talking elo- 
quently without any apparent effect on 
the lady. They stopped on the corner and 
Dolph came across and into “he Breeze” 
oftice. His air of light-hearted gaiety, 
never very deep or very gracetully worn, 
was about gone. 

“Unexpected business interests are 
going to call me away from Burntwood,” 
he began, without any preliminary 
flourishes, “and I want to make a propo- 
sition to you.” 

“We don’t care to hear it,” said Chet 
quietly, now paler than ever. 
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“Why, it’s only to sell you the type I 
have here,” returned the man, beginning 
to lose his temper. “Haven’t I the right 
to make a plain business proposition?” 

“The last business proposition I heard 
of your making was when you told this 
man Palgrove that’ you’d pay for all the 
liquor poor old Troxell would drink.” 

“Who says I did that?” shouted Dolph. 

“T do,’ answered Chet. “You’d better 
go. Your wife is.coming across the street 
in this direction.” 

The man glanced over his shoulder out 
of the window, then he hurried out, slam- 
ming the door behind him. Chet sat 
down with his knees feeling just a little 
weak. Hollister came out from behind 
the counter and said:— 

“I congratulate you, Mr. Boyd, on the 
way you handled him. The town is well 
rid of him, I fancy. There wasn’t the 
slightest doubt abou his being the man 
who said he would pay Palgrove, as IL 
told you; I had it at first hand. But the 
good point about the matter is that Pal- 
grove hasn’t got his money yet, and I 
don’t think he ever will.” 

After dinner the boys, assisted by Kent, 
began setting up the press while Troxell 
went to work at the case. The press 
proved a whole afternoon’s work, and 
several trips to the blacksmith shop had 
to be made. It was not till the supper 
bell rang at the hotel that Harry pro- 
nounced the press ready; and even then 
it was not possible to tell certainly that 
it would print till a trial could be had. 
Nothing had yet been done at making up 
the forms. As they all started out in re- 
sponse to the bell Sackett entered and 
handed Chet a paper saying:— 

“There are a couple of land notices 
which came to Dolph for pubiication and 
which he has left behind. Can. you get 
them in this week?’ 

“We'll try it,” replied Chet, “though 
we're crowded, and it’s pretty late.” 

“And if you can find room,” continued 
Sackett, “I wish you would put in a small 
advertisement of my business, mention- 
ing particularly that I make loans on real 
estate and attend to land-office business 
for settlers.” 

“We'll try and find space for you,” an- 
swered Chet. 

Sackett went out. “Think he might 
have brought ’em two hours ago when 
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Dolph went away on the train,” growled 
Troxell. 

After supper they all went to work 
again, Harry on the forms, arranging the 
matter in the columns, Troxell at setting 
what Sackett had left, and Chet at a 
dozen different things, including the pro- 
tection of the type from the ravages of 
the man (and several of his friends) who 
thought it ought to be “glooed” so he 
could lean on it. In fact, during the 
evening it seemed as if the whole town 
was in the office most of the time, all 
anxious to see the work of printing. To 
everybody Harry said they hoped to get 
to press about midnight, but at that hour 
they were still far from it. Gradually 
the visitors dropped off. Perkins was the 
last one to go, a good deal disappointed 
at not getting a paper. Troxell had men- 
tioned to him that there was an item 
about his pumpkins, and he was anxious 
to see it. As he went out he said:— 

“Do you know my ’pinion? It‘s this: 
That there woman was the sheriff in dis- 
guise taking Dolph back to the county 
jail. He broke out to come here in place 
of finishing his term like an honest man 
and a good citizen.” 

One o’clock came, then two, then three. 
It began to be clear that Harry was going 
tc pass another night without going to 
bed. Soon after three the forms were got 
onto the press, and there was the merry 
clatter of Troxell planing down the type 
io make it even, ready for printing. Then 
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came the work of adjusting the press, 
which was greater than it should have 
been on account of its half-wrecked con- 
dition. Daylight began to creep in at the 
windows and still one thing and another 
thing delayed the tired workers. It was 
so light that the lamps looked yellow and 
sickly before there came the sticky, 
erackling sound of the ink roller as 
Troxell ran it over the distributing board 
and forms. Then, just as the rising sun 
shot slant-wise in the northern windows, 
Harry threw down the frisket and then 
the tympan, ran the bed with the forms 
under the platen and, seizing the big 
lever, threw his weight on it and brought 
it around till it struck the frame with a 
dull rap. He held it a second for a good 
impression, then reversed the other opera- 
tions and whisked the sheet from the 
press to the empty imposing stone, Chet 
and Troxell crowding on either side to 
see it. 

“It’s beautiful!’ cried Chet. 

“Rather pretty I think myself,’ said 
Harry. 

“Fair,” said Troxell; “fair, considering. 
There’s a turned ‘r’ in Hollister’s ad.” 

The first copy of “The Burntwood 
Breeze” was out. 

Five minutes later Mr. Dean put his 
head in the door. Chet folded a damp 
paper and handed it to him. 

“We stuck, Mr. Dean,” said he. 

“Well, that’s what I told you to do,” re- 
plied Mr. Dean, as he vanished. 


The End. 


THE BIRTH OF SONG 


CGnee the South 


born, 


wind, 


child of heaven 


Sweet wand’ring breath that dost in love 


rejoice, 


Bore to this earth 


unseen, 


from realms above. 


One glorious echo of an angel’s voice. 


The forest heard it, and a nightingale 
l’oised in mid-air with dainty wings un- 


furled,, 


Caught the low burst of melody divine, 
And sang it sweetly to a songless world. 





Mary Louise Wilder. 























BY CHARLES 


¢¢]T’S the only way, sergeant, some one 

has got to make a try to get through 

the lines,’”’ said the old colonel, ‘“‘and 
I don’t know who to spare. There’s only 
a handful of us left now, and we can't 
hold this position over twenty-four hours 
longer at the outside. Every man and 
every rifle is precious. If them devils out 
there knew how few there was of us here 
anu what a trap they’d got us in they’d be 
in here in ten minutes in spite of all we 
could do. 

“If I could get word to General Mc- 
Grath where we were, he’d cut his way in 
here to us, blamed quick, but it’s one 
chance in a hundred if a man cow ride 
through the lines without a skin full of 
bullet holes.” 

“Some one’s got to go,” remarked the 
sergeant quietly, “who you goin’ to send? 
I'll go, Colonel.” 

“Why, man, I can’t spare you, I can’t 
spare any of those fellows out there and 
I mustn’t go myself, much as I’d like to,” 
and the old Colonel, in spite of his hor- 
rible perplexity, gazed proudly out toward 
the groups of sun-burned, weather beaten 
men in ragged blue uniforms, crouched 
behind the rocks, fallen trees and hastily 
constructed earthworks. 

‘If you'd call for volunteers, Colonel,” 
continued the sergeant, smoking calmly, 
“there prob’ly ain’t a man out there what 
’d step to the front an’ beg to go. ’T'want 


the cowards of the Old 28th that charged - 


over here to hold this position when the 
fightin’ begun.” 

“I can’t pick any one of them to sacri- 
fice,” said the Colonel. “It’s almost sure 
death, anyway. We can’t make but one 
try for it and that must be made to-night. 
There’s only one way, 1’ll call for volun- 


teers and then let tnem draw for it. God 
bless the boys, I wish——” 

“Why not let me go, Colonel?” 

Both men turned quickly. It was 


“Currycomb,” the Colonel’s ragged little 
red-headed Irish stable boy, who had 
clung to the regiment when the charge 
was made, no one knew exactly how or 
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why. He had come up unobserved and 
heard a part of the conversation. 

“Let me go, Colonel, I ain’t naw good 
here, I ain’t no fighter, anyway, an’ then 
I ain’t no folks to feel bad if I don’t get 
through. Let me try it, Colonel, please.” 

The Colonel and the sergeant looked 
at each other for a moment without 
speaking. “Currycomb,” nobody knew 
any other name for the lad, had come 
with the men against orders and without 
permission anyway, but this aidn’t seem 
quite the time to reprimand him. 

“Mebbe the kid could git through where 
sume of the rest of us couldn’t,” remarked 
the sergeant, after a pause. 

“Why, boy, do you know that this must 
be done in the night, that there’s rebs all 
around us, that you’re almost sure to be 
fired on, and if you’re caught it’s death 
and there’s only about one chance in a 
hundred of not getting caught?’ 

“IT s’pose that’s so, Colonel, but I allus 


_ Was a lucky duck, an’ besides if there was 


tall ridin’ to do, I’m lighter on a hoss ’n 
what a man ’d be.” 

“By the Great Big Horn Spoon,” ejac- 
ulated the Colonel, “I’ve a great mind to 
let you try. Do you think you could 
make it?” 

“Sure, I can’t tell till I try, sir. I’ve ben 
the errant boy o’ this rigimint iver since 
there was one, sir, an’ it stroikes me this 
is my job, anyway.” 

The Colonel came as near grinning «as 
he ever did. 

“It’s a pretty tough errand this time, 
Currycomb, but I’m going to let you try 
it if you want to. Back out now if you 
want to. Want to?” 

“Not much, sir.” 

“All right. Take my mare, she’s the 
only one we’ve got left that can stand up 
a mile. You needn’t take a scrap. of 
paper. General McGrath is over that 
way somewhere. If you get there, tell 
him that what’s left of the 28th 
is still holding Walnut Ridge and there’s 
rebs all around us. Tell him that if we 
had cannon here we could——but never 
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mind that. Take a good look at the lay 
of the country before it gets dark, start 
as soon after midnight as the moon comes 
up, and may the Virgin Mary take care 
of you,” and Currycomb and the sergeant 
who were both devout Catholics, crossed 
themselves solemnly. 


The new moon was just peeping over 
the edge of the horizon, feebly illuminat- 
ing the rugged landscape. It was con- 
siderably past midnight, and silently the 
Colonel’s lithe little mare, Lucy, Ken- 
tucky born and Kentucky bred, was being 
gotten ready for her great ride. Every 
man of the little remnant gave Curry- 
comb a shake of the hand and a Wod- 
speed. The Colonel whispered a few 
parting words, and leading the mare by 
the bridle, the little motherless, homeless, 
vagrant boy, with a heart beating wildly 
but full of high resolve, stole cautiously 
outside the breastworks and downthe hill. 

The faint glow of the enemy’s camp 
fires was strongest off at the left, in 
which direction led the hard main pike, 
stretching away a dull grey line under 
the faint light of the new moon and stars. 

The splendid animal seemed to appre- 
ciate as well as did Currycomb that there 
was serious business afoot, for she pulled 
impatiently at the bridle, 
graceful neck and turned her head ner- 
vously from side to side, with ears alert 
and her glorious mettle showing in every 
movement of her high strung body. 

“There’s no use tryin’ it, that way, ol’ 
gal,” said Currycomb, half to himself and 
half to the mare, “them fires is too thick. 
There ain’t so many of ’em off this way. 
It’s starting off dead wrong, the longest 
way round, but there must be a cross 
road down this way somewhere.” 

He swung himself lightly into the sad- 
dle, and keeping well in the shadow of 
the trees by the side of the road, he 
guided the mare off towara the left. 

The soft turf almost drowned the noise 
of the mare’s footfalls except when a 
breaking twig or the rustling of dry 
leaves would sound with nerve wearing 
distinctness as the mare moved slowly 
along. 

Again and again, startled by some noise 
of the night, he reined the mare up 
sharply and listened intently for several 
minutes before proceeding. 
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The faint glow of the rebel camp fires 
was drawing nearer and nearer and still 
no cross road. He passed one leading 
hopelessly off toward the right, but none 
to the left, which he knew was the gen- 
eral direction of the federal lines. 

He must be nearing the pickets. He 
drew rein again. Off down the pike there 
was a faint sound as of horses stamping 
and moving uneasily about in the road- 
way. Currycomb paused irresolutely. 

“The videttes,’ he whispered with his 
heart in his mouth. The danger of the 
trip was getting appallingly close. 

With a questioning look around, the 
mare started on of her own accord and 
the boy did not stop her, only holding her 
still closer under the shadow. 

“They’re prob’ly standin’ at the cross 
road,” he muttered. 

Nearer and nearer he approached. He 
could hear plainer, now. Sometimes he 
could distinguish a faint, low spoken 
word. 

Suddenly there was a clatter of hoofs, 
startlingly near and several horsemen 
came trotting slowly up the pike. Curry- 
comb urged the mare as far as she couid 
go in among the undergrowth, and 
waited. 

The three troopers passed so near that 
he could almost have touched them with 
his riding whip, and came to a halt in the 
road not a dozen rods from where he 
stcod. A detachment of the picket line 
to guard the pike. There were others left 
at the cross road and probably another 
detachment still farther down the road. 
He could still hear the uneasy move- 
ment of the picket’s horses at the cross 
roads. 

The position of the lad was a terrible 
one. To retreat was instant discovery, to 
force a way through the undergrowth 
was impossible and to get past the 
videttes at the cross road seemed almost 
out of the question. 

Currycomb slipped noiselessly from the 
saddle and waited, patting the mare con- 
stantly to keep her quiet. 

One, two, three hours passed and still 
he had scarcely moved his position a 
dozen yards. 

The moon rose higher and higher until 
it began to bring out objects in stronger 
and stronger relief and far off in the east 
there was a faint glimmering of the com- 























ing morning. It was now or never. Not 
a moment was to be lost. 

Currycomb clambered quickly into the 
srxddle and stole along the side of the 
road as before. 

Nearer and nearer he approached the 
pickets. 

He could see them now. They were 
gathered in a group at the far corner. 
One, two, four, six in all. They were evi- 
dently listening to a story which one of 
their number was telling in low tones. 

For the moment the junction was com- 
paratively clear. Slowly, cautiously the 
boy urged the mare further and further 
along until they were directly opposite the 
cross road and then, reining the animal 
sharply to the left he dug the spurs sud- 
denly into her sides and brought his whip 
down sharply on her flank. 

The mare sprang out with a mighty 
bound which carried her half way to the 
center of the pike, another leap and she 
was abreast of the guards. 

“Halt, Halt——” came the startled chal- 
lenge, but Currycomb, clinging close over 
the neck of the mare made no response. 

The reports of three carbines, fired al- 
most simultaneously, cracked upon the 
night air and reverberated through the 
woods with far away crashing echoes 
like the distant falling of trees. But the 
aim of the pickets was too uncertain and 
the bullets did no harm. 

There was no need to urge the mare 
now, for with neck outstretched and ears 
close against her head she was rushing 
forward with quick, powerful, cat-like 
leaps. Currycomb glanced back. One, 
two, three, four of the riders were follow- 
ing at full speed. He had a good start 
but there were southern horses and south- 
ern riders in the chase and while they did 
not seem to be gaining upon him he was 
not increasing his lead. It looked like a 
long, stern chase and the horse with the 
most bottom, barring accidents would 
win. 

On they went, through long stretches of 
woodland, doubly gloomy in the uncertain 
morning light, rattling over bridges, 


splashing through shallow fords, the hoof 
beats of the horses echoing and re-echoing 
in a wild tattoo. 

One, two, three miles passed. The ter- 
rific speed was beginning to tell even on 
It had set- 


the Kentucky thoroughbred. 
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tled into a grim, determined race. Even 
the wild speed of the mare cannot shake 
off the stubborn, clinging pursuit. 

Currycomb, lying close over the mare’s 
neck is talking to her wildly, incoherently, 
“Run, sweetheart, run. We've got to 
make it, we must get there. Don’t let em 
catch us, Lucy. Go, ol’ gal, go.” 

The mare seems to understand, for re- 
covering herself she fairly flies. 

It is a race for life. 

One of the riders behind has drawn 
ahead of his fellows and his horse, a mag- 
nificent black Morgan has struck into a 
long, easy, powerful stride which even 
the lithe bounds of the mare cannot dis- 
tance. Yes, the Morgan is gaining. 

“Run, Lucy, run,” Currycomb gasps. 

Suddenly the road veers sharply to the 
left. Just at the bend a tiny camp fire ‘s 
burning and beside it two soldiers in 
rebel uniforms. 

They take in the situation at a glance 
and springing to their feet their guns are 
at their shoulders in an instant. 

The lad does not hear the crack ot the 
rifles but there is a sudden sharp pain in 
his side and simultaneously the mare fal- 
ters in her stride and seems to struggle 
and stagger in her efforts to regain her 
gait. 

The black Morgan is coming on like a 
whirlwind. 

“Forgive me darlin’,” ejaculates the 
boy, as he raises his whip and with a wild 
cry brings the lash down sharply on the 
mare’s flank. 

With a maddened bound she recovers 
herself and despite the ghastly wound in 
her breast her rider feels her straighten 
out under him as she plunges again into 
her clean cut, bounding run. 

Currycomb glances ahead. Not half of 
a mile away is a great encampment. He 
strains his eyes, yes, yes, Glory. The uni- 
forms are blue. The black Morgan is ver- 
ribly near. Can he make it? 

In desperation he rises in his stirrups 
and with taut drawn, steadying rein he 
lashes the devoted mare again and again, 
The speed is terrific. 

“Halt!” 

They are at the outposts. 

The black Morgan turns hastily bac.:. 

Thank God there is the dear old flag. 

The deed is done, but the gallant little 
mare drops dead, 
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BY LOUISE CROCKETT HENDERSON 


its odd genius, and Boylestown, 

Iowa, was no exception. The dif- 
ferent characters in their unique natural- 
ness, without the artificial influences of 
city life furnish the most fascinating 
types for the student of human nature. 

It could not have been many years ago, 
that a mystery prevailed in Boylestown 
M. E. church that for a time threatened to 
result in the conversion of some of the 
old reliable members to spiritualism, or 
some other occult belief. 

Jack Thorne, who was born in the vil- 
lage, had returned from one of his long 
roving trips. He had been a sailor 
which was a rare distinction in that small 
village of the West. His stories of the 
places he had visited were always lis- 
tened to with open-eyed wonderment, 
even by those who did not have the ut- 
most confidence in his veracity. Jack's 
mother was a faithful church attendant 
and it was indeed a pretty sight to see the 
wayward and mischievous son, who had 
to be compelled to go to Sunday School 
years ago, attend church with his mother 
like an ideal and dutiful boy. His shock 
of stubby red hair and nervous grey eyes 
always appeared to be studying out some 
mystery, and the old freckles of youth 
seemed to shine forth, under the strain of 
this inherent impulse for investigation. 

Deacon Dayton, the good old sexton, 
was one of Jack’s old time friends, and 
Jack’s handy way in fixing up a self-ring- 
ing contrivance for the ponderous bell to 
save the deacon’s strength, was still 
gratefully remembered. 

ic was, if I recall aright, during the 
dark dull days of March weather that the 
mystery was first discovered. Marie 
Swetzer, the pretty daughter of the vil- 
lage cobbler, who sung in the choir, 
fainted away and had to be carried from 
the church. After the anthem and the 
rustle of books getting ready for the sec- 
ond hymn, the first intimation occurred. 

In the breathless silence that followed, 


F VERY western country village has 





ws if in supernatural mockery of Marie’s 
sclo in the anthem, ‘“‘Welcome Sweet Day 
of Rest,” a stifled, mysterious voice heard 
in all parts of the room sung out to the 
familiar tune of Annie Laurie. 

Of course the insult was felt keenly by 
Marie, and the minister, Reverend Smith 
—plain Smith—looked in the direction of 
the sound but it had ceased. 

At first thought there was a suggestion 
of ventriloquism but that was soon dissi- 
pated as it lacked the hollow echo. Aunt 
Mandy and the more superstitious began 
to talk mysteriously that the devil had 
gotten into the church. It was the one 
topic of discussion during the quiet Sun- 
day and out of curiosity a large number 
attended the evening services expecting 
to hear the mysterious voice. 

A temperance lecture was the special 
order that evening, and Mr. Ansley Gra- 
ham, a reformed drunkard, occupied the 
pulpit. The choir had prepared some stir- 
ring music and we all sat down after the 
anthem with the satisfaction of having 
sung well, before Miss Howitt had fin- 
ished the postlude. 

The lecture was really an eloquent ad- 
dress, made up chiefly of personal experi- 
ence and anecdotes very pathetic and 
convincing. The audience seemed dis- 
appointed at not having heard the mys- 
terious voice. The speaker was about to 
reach a climax and leave his auditors for 
a moment’s silent reflection when the 
cracked voice of the morning broke forth 
in defiant Bacchanalian song:— ° 


“Oh, I’m a Hinky Dink 
And I don’t care a wink 
What you people think 
I’m going to take a drink.” 


Such a sea of startled faces. The 
speaker tried to locate the sound which 
had come from an entirely different place 
than in the morning. All the dignity of 
the service was gone. Marie Swetzer was 
not in the choir, having been overcome by 
the fright of the morning, and it was all 











the gentlemen in the choir could do to 
keep the girls from shrieking. 

Now here was a question for the trus- 
tees. Suspicion at once pointed to Jack 
Thorne, but he successfully established 
an alibi that he was in the church and as 
there was positively no chance of the 
sounds being the result of ventriloquism 
the odd stories that Jack had been telling 
of the theosophists in India, begantoform 
a clue. 

“He never was a believer and now he 
has brought this heathen religion among 
us like the Egyptian moths,” ' insisted 
Mother Kobbleday. 

Ansley Graham, supposed to be well- 
acquainted with the ways of the world, 
remained a few days to help solve the 
mystery and for a time he was sus- 
picioned as a sort of mysterious Doctor 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. The positive evi- 
dence that he has addressed a congrega- 
tion at Waterford, twelve miles away at 
the morning service vindicated him. 

The more the matter was talked the 
deeper the mystery multiplied. Cir- 
cumstances were added on the least prov- 
ceation. The floor was torn up during 
the week in the places where the sounds 
had been located, but nothing discovered 
to indicate a possible source for the su- 
pernatural song. 

Then came the real story that furnished 
a foundation for the superstitious. Old 
Doctor Brunhilde, the mysterious German 
philosopher, who had located in the vil- 
lage forty years before, said to be 
one of the refugees from the German rey- 
olution of ’°48 had been buried directly 
beneath where the church stood. Could 
his aged bones sing a song so modern? 
Perish the thought. 

This served to give credence now to 
spiritualistic ideas, and some even were 
ready to believe that there was some- 
thing in Jack Thorne’s theosophical ideas, 
after all. Deacon Day, the sexton, was 
naturally very much worried, for his po- 
sition as sexton he felt made him morally 
responsible for all irregularities. He 
stood guard almost night and day over 
the church. 

The following Saturday night was the 
regular time for choir practice. The 
events of the preceding Sunday made the 
women timid about going to the church, 
as the practice was usually held with 
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only a few lights about the organ and the 
church otherwise in darkness. The girls 
were prevailed upon to go and banish all 
foolish-notions. The expectations of the 
mysterious sounds were not fulfilled. 

The choir sang the anthem timidly and 
with the bass uatting badly. When they 
had taken their seats, the same anthem 
was repeated by the mysterious sound 
with the presence of a mocking echo. 

Deacon Dayton and a dozen more men 
with hammers and saws started down the 
aisle with blanched faces. The*women 
shrieked but none fainted. The anthem 
continued. The register through which 
the heat came from the furnace in the 
basement was torn up. The service 
stopped. The noise did not cease and 
then the truth dawned upon the auditors. 

From a_ buzzing whirring cylinder 
through a funnel the anthem was sung 
by an innocent graphophone. Of 
course it was not the perfected instru- 
ment of to-day. Now the discovery was 
made that Jack had been working at 
Menlo Park and now the innocent bundle 
at the choir practice the night previous 
was explained. A string from the Instru- 
ment to Jack Thorne’s seat.in the choir 
explained the prompt action of the graph- 
ophone. 

Now of course you may say that the vil- 
lage folks were unduly backward in mod- 
ern things; butstop and figure it out. It is 
not so long ago that you were astonished 
by the wonders of the phonograph and 
graphophone. Jack Thorn, instead of the 
wild and reckless young man whom every 
one prophesied would go to the dogs, is a 
prominent electrician and inventor, and 
George Bowkins, who was thought to be 
a bright young boy has become the village 
sot. It sometimes occurs that you cannot 
prophesy the future of village boys with 
any degree of certainty. 

Jack made a thorough test of his graph- 
ophone in the church even if he did scare 
them all. He said when he was arrang- 
ing to put it on the market:— 

“If I sueceedsin making my fortune, dea- 
con, I'll build ’em a new church myself.” 

“Say, Jack, don’t put in any of those 
funnel-shape blabophones under the floor, 
will you, you rascal?” 

Now the story of the haunted pulpit is 
almost forgotten in Boylestown. 
They have a telephone exchange. 
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THE PARIS MORGUE 


BY HENRY HAYNIE 


HE Paris Morgue, which Henry 
Murger once declared to be “the 
last refuge of all Bohemians whom 

the French Academy and the hospital of 
the Hotel Dieu do not take in,” has been 
ever since its foundation in the long ago 
a history in epitome of Paris itself, with 
its vices, its miseries, its mysterious sor- 
rows and its awful crimes. And along- 
side these details, so full of horror and of 
suffering, are found proofs of the medical 
ignorance of preceding generations. 

La Morgue! it is a frightful expression, 
one which is apt to send cold chills up 
and down a person’s spinal column at the 
very sight or sound of it. For on the 
whole it signifies a horrible hall where 
more or less decomposed and hideously 
disfigured corpses grin their ghastly re- 
gards on a changing throng of morbidly 
curious individuals who find enjoyment 
in the “pleasure” of pressing their faces 





against the thick partition glass as they 
gaze on a public exhibition which is 
sometimes as awful in its unknown mys- 
tery as the cortége that constantly 
passes before these frozen bodies is 
always hideously human. 

The origin of the word morgue has 
never been satisfactorily determined by 
“ces messieurs” of the French Academy. 
Certain dictionaries with etymological 
pretensions, have briefly put down the 
sentence “origine inconnue” after the 
vocable morgue; but the general idea is 
to accept its derivation from the old 
French verb morguer, which signified to 
regard fixedly. Inasmuch, however, as 
one may do that in two ways, and with 
wholly different intentions, the word uas 
two meanings. It implies the idea of 
exaggerated pride [“Morgue, n. f. 1, 
grave, serious look; 2, arrogance, haugh- 
tiness, lordliness, self sufficiency, con- 








ceitedness, Larousse], even of insolence, 
as is too often the case in Spain; or it 
simply means the action of looking at- 
tentively with a view to recognition. 
The Paris morgue is therefore a place 
where some people go to closely, if not 
gravely scan the unfortunate bodies 
there exposed in hopes of discovering 
among them a missing relative, a friend 
or a neighbor; but alas! most people visit 
it merely out of morbid curiosity. 

It is not known what used to be done 
with corpses found in Paris streets or in 
the river Seine. A great while ago there 
was an order of nuns called the “Filles 
Hospitalieres de Sainte Catherine,” or 
Catherinettes, as they were p-pularly 
designated, and these sisters are on 
record as having among their duties the 
reception and burial of such dead bodies. 
In his “Theatre des Antiquités de Paris” 
Jacques de Breuil speaks of them as fol- 
lows: “They are required to receive in 
their establishment the bodies of all who 
die in prison, or who are found dead in 
the city or in the river, and although the 
said bodies are generally delivered to 
them naked, nevertheless they furnish 
them with winding sheets and coffins at 
their own expense, and bury them in the 
Cemetery of the Innocent Saints. Some- 
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times the corpses are so numerous that 
the records of the court show no less 
than 98 of them «elivere. to the nuns in 
the space of four months.” This would 
make a total of 300 annually, a very 
great number relatively considered with 
the population of Paris at that time. 
The Grand Chatelet was, however, the 
first morgue that Paris possessed, but it 
is impossible to say what is the precise 
date when the bodies of murdered per- 
sons, or of those who had committed 
suicide, or had met with fatal accident, 
first began to be deposited in the lower 
jail of that dungeon keep. The oldest 
document in which the morgue is desig- 
nated as being at the Grand Chatelet is 
a map that was printed in 1714. To 
judge by its name, this establishment 
was a sort of cell in the moat, a damp 
hole of a place where there was very 
little air, and where the bodies were 
allowed to rot until relatives had recog- 
nized them by the aid of lanterns. 
Later, without any one having as yet 
suspected that the establishment might 
be of great public service in enabling the 
identity of the dead to be discovered, 
the authorities forbade further admission 
to the cell, and inspection of corpses 
could only be conducted through a grated 
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window. Thus. the public came _ to 
morguer, that is to say, to look earnestly 
at the dead bodies through this opening. 

This state of things lasted until 1804, 
when the morgue was taken to the 
echaudoir of the Vieille Boucherie du 
Marché Neuf, where improvements were 
made from time to time. The building 
was small, with a Grecian front, and the 
vestibule was divided into two halls by 
a glass partition behind which were 
three marble tables or slabs, one end of 
each being raised so as to permit the 
features, or at least the head, of the 
corpse to be seen easily. A spray of 
water was kept constantly playing over 
the body—this retarted decomposition— 
and overhead hung whatever clothing 
was found on the victim. Until 1830 the 
greffier or clerk had his “official residence” 
in this morgue, and stories are extant of 
that individual giving dancing parties. 
and that the piano of his daughter stood 
immediately over the dissecting table. 
Behind the greffier’s office was a room 
looking out on the river where an 
autopsy was made on all bodies where 
murder was suspected. In course of time 
it was decided that that morgue was 
wholly insufficient, a site was secured at 
the eastern extremity of the island in 
the Seine known as the Cité, and there, 
between two bridges known respectively 
as Pont St. Louis and Pont de l’Arche- 
veche, the present structure was erected. 
It was inaugurated in March, 1864, and 
then the morgue of the Marché Neuf dis- 
appeared forever. 

The present morgue occupies a trian- 
gular space, the base of which is formed 
by its front that faces the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, and near which it is lo- 
eated. There is a main building some- 
what higher than the two wings which 
flank it on either side, and in the centre 
doors give access by means of a few 
stone steps to a vestibule. At the fur- 
ther side of this hall through a glass 
partition, is seen the Salle d’exposition, or 
room in which the bodies are exposed. 
"vo the right is a room for the watchman, 
also one where articles and clothing 
found on the victims are kept for a cer- 
tain space of time. To the left is the 


office, separated by a passageway from 
a room in which declarations of recog- 
nition are inscribed, and where assassins, 
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real or suspected, are confronted with 
the dead body of their supposed victim, 
in the presence of a magistrate. Usually 
French criminals, though hardened 
wretches, are seldom able to look on the 
unfortunate persons whose death they 
have brought about, and justice always 
relies on these improvised tétes @ tétes to 
force confession from a murderer. The 
magistrates have the suspected man 
brought to the morgue in a prison van. 
He is seated in a chair near a curtain, 
and facing it. No one speaks to him, and 
the oppressive silence is only broken by 
the fall of this curtain on the stone floor. 
There, close to him, lies the dead body, 
and involuntarily the man moves as 
though a spring had forced him to do so. 
He turns pale, his mouth twitches, often 
he weeps, and confession follows so that 
he may be quickly delivered from the 
frightful vision. But there are some who 
de not mind this horrible scene; they 
sneer, they laugh, they say it is trés 
anusant, and then they are tortured in 
some other way. 

While the guardian of the morgue was 
describing this room to me he was so 
realistic that the place took on an aspect 
of horror. Suddenly he touched my-arm. 
“Rise up,” said he, “and turn round the 
chair on which you are seated.” I did so, 
and on a woven band that lined the chair 
bottom was gummed a parchment pla- 
cnrd which contained certain dates and 
the names of notorious murderers. “On 
that chair have sat Tropmann, Mayauxs, 
Provost and Pranzini,” said he, rather 
proudly, then adding: “What do you 
think of my idea? Is it not a fine one? 
Englishmen have been here who were so 
pleased with it that they offered to pay 
a large price for this set of furniture. 
One John Bull wanted that very chair for 
his study. He said he longed to go and 
read one of Edgar Poe’s poems, or a tale 
by Kipling seated on it at midnight, with 
bright moonlight pouring in at the win- 
dow and a bottle of gin handy.” The 
man was quiet for a few moments, then 
assuming an important air, he exclaimed: 
“I do not fear to assert that this is the 
only collection of its kind in the world.” 

It may be admitted here that the pres- 
ent writer has seen the Paris morgue, ‘in- 
side and outside, quite frequently and 
from all points of view, but never in his 
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FROM THIS BRIDGE (PONT DE LA 
CONCORDE) MORE ATTEMPTS TO SUI- 
CIDE ARE MADE THAN ANYWHERE ELSE 
IN PARIS, AND MORE PERSONS ARE PRE- 
VENTED FROM IT BY BEING RESCUED. 


life did he go there willingly. He remem- 
bers well that first visit to the place, and 
how singularly impressed he was by it. 
but neither then nor since was any “en- 
joyment” obtained. It is perfectly true, 
however, that that funeral refuge, with 
its commonplace front, excites the lively 
interest not only of many Parisians, but 
of most strangers within the walls of the 
French capital, and, as one of the “Monu- 
ments” of that great city, it is a point to 
which tourists trend. Each day, from 
early morning gleam to the evening hour 
of six, the curious of this earth may be 
seen going into and coming away from 
the ugly pile. Persons out of work are 
impelled by curiosity to go and see the 
“macchabées,” as the exposed corpses are 
termed in local slang; but others go to 
seek on the cold, bare slabs for the body 
of some dear one who departed this life 
by suicide or was the victim of an atro- 
cious crime. Over the main door, on the 
fronton, one reads the words: “Liberté! 
Egalité! Fraternité!’ Yes, it is indeed 
that, in this anti-chamber of the eternal 
naught, which most profoundly verifies 
the modern formula of our poor hu- 
manity. Free, equals, brothers are our 
corpses when the light of existence has 
gone out from them. 

Between the street door and the thick 
glass partly dirtied by an undefinable sort 











of lye, in the large hall, are always some 
people morgueing at the horrible remains 
of those who are free from all pain and 
suffering, and among this throng are 
some who recognize a friend or relative. 
But we need not remain with these peo- 
ple, for, armed with a special permit, ob- 
tained at the prefecture of police, we 
penetrate at once into the edifice. Our 
first feeling is that of cold, the chill of 
death made more icy by an enormous re- 
frigerator. It is a box three stories in 
height, and having five compartments on 
each story. In this large box icy cold air 
is produced by means of ammonia; and 
the pipes are so distributed that while 
the five lower cases are chilled 
to a temperature of 15 degrees below 
zero (centigrade) those of the other stories 
attain 3 and 7 degrees. As soon as a 
dead body reaches the morgue it is put 
naked on a movable iron plank, this 's 
placed on a small chariot, and the corpse 
never leaves this bed until it starts for 
the cemetery. Once on this plank the 
body is washed, examined carefully, and 
all the details as to its appearance are 
minutely made note of. Then the small 
chariot is rolled up to and shut inside 
one of these fifteen compartments, and 
not more than five or six minutes have 
elapsed since the body was stripped un- 
til thus refrigerated. The officia: in 
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charge opened one of these cases and 
showed us a corpse that was undergoing 
the freezing operation be~ re being placed 
under the eyes of the public. It was that 
of a woman, rather small in stature and 
about 23 years of age. There was not 
the slightest sign of contraction on the 
pale countenance, and the corpse had 
none of that bloated and flabby appear- 
ance which the droppin. of water from 
taps above used to give them, nor was 
the flesh soft and shiny. It was like a 
wax statue, and seemed as if suddenly 
and unexpectedly struck by some all- 
powerful hand into glacial rigidity. 
These remains of a once beautiful young 
woman had been in the refrigerator for 
seven hours. 
It takes from 
four to nine 
hours to thor- 
oughly freeze 
a corpse; in- 
testines in- 
side the body 
of a man wiit 
be frozen in 
ten. The 


official struck 
the breast of 
this body 


with a cane, 
and it gave 
forth a sound 
like unto that 
produced by 
hitting a 
stone block 
with a stout 
stick. It is, 
thanks to this 
system of 
conservatism, 
that the dead 
can be kept for weeks without their 
showing the least signs of decomposition. 

We go next into the “Salle des sacs,” 
or rooms where the clothes of the dead 
are put in sealed bags, not, however, 
until ample time has been given to the 
relatives of the deceased, should any ap- 
pear, to claim the property if they so 
desire. If the family does not take pos- 
session of the clothes it is supposed they 
are not wanted, and at the end of two 
weeks they are thrown into a sac which 
is sealed up and then put in this room. 


THEIR RECOGNITION, 
GLASS WINDOWS, 
PUBLIC HALL. 


CORPSES EXPOSED TO PUBLIC GAZE WITH A VIEW TO 
THE SQUARE SPACES ARE 
THE ONLOOKER BEING IN THE 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN EX- 
CLUSIVELY FOR THIS MAGAZINE BY ESPECIAL 
PERMISSION OF THE PARIS PREFET OF POLICE, 
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When the room becomes crowded these 
bags are carted to a kiln outside of Paris, 
where they are burned to ashes. From 
the “Salle des sacs” we go into che 
“chapellerie’ or hat room, where upon a 
score of shelves are displayed a series 
of headdresses as varied as they are im- 
probable, and which were once worn by 
all classes of males and females; thence 
we reach the hall for dissections and 
autopsies, a kind of amphitheatre with 
steps or benches rising above each other, 
with a marble table in the middle, and 
which is lighted by two wide windows 
opening on the river Seine behind the 
bridge of the St. Louis island. The usual 
instruments, the bottled organs taken 
from human 
bodies, the 
chemicals, 
ete., found in 
all arsena!s 
of the dead 
are plentiful. 
In this hall 
a_ celebrated 
French = sur- 
geon_ gives 
weekly _lev- 
tures during 
the months 
of autumn, 
winter and 
early spring 
which are 
free to every- 
vody. But so 
small is the 
room and so 
numerous are 
the students 
who want to 
attend these 
lectures that 
it is the rule to issue tickets on which 
the date when the holder may be pres- 
ent is designated, and thus all are in turn 
enabled to attend. 

The writer was once present at such a 
lecture. All the students were smoking 
and the professor held a lighted cigar be- 
tween his teeth. The benches were 
crowded, and there were so many persons 
around the surgeon that it was almost 
impossible to see him work. Do you re- 
member Rembrandt’s (or was it Van 
Dyke’s) famous picture of the “Lesson 
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in Anatomy,” representing Nicholas Tulp 
in a vaulted room dissecting the arm of 
a dead person before the wardens of the 
Guild at Amsterdam? The engraving is 
usually too black, but when looking at it 
one feels as though Tulp’s lesson is given 
with authority and received with respect. 
Fut aside the darkness of the vaulted 
cellar, pour over the enuire scene full 

aylight,and in this modern amphitheatre 
of the Paris morgue you will have a sim- 
ilar picture in all its intense and vivid 
reality, only there will be this striking 
difference between the two. Here at the 
morgue there will be two men whose eyes 
are not fixed on the dissecting table, but 
are turned attentively, and from time to 
time, on every person present in earnest 
search. These are detectives, and the 


police of Paris have eyes that watch well. 
These men and their superiors know that 
it is the common habit of an assassin to 
come, if possible, and prowl about his 
victim, and they are watching for the 
appearance of this murderer. 


Mean- 
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while the students, who pay no attention 
whatever to these detectives, are leaning 
ferward over each other, all with note- 
bceoks in hand and in docile attention to 
every word from the professor’s lips. 
With a small cloth cap on his head, a 
large white apron over his chest and 
abdomen, his sleeves tucked up, and a 
lighted cigar under his blonde moustache, 
the surgeon examines the anonymous 
corpse on the marble table. From time 
to time he ceases work with the remark: 
“Wait a moment, please, until I relight 
my cigar;’’ then he puts his ghastly look- 
ing hands to the cigar, holds his face 
under the gas which is always kept 
lighted for this purpose, takes two or 
three puffs and then returns to his demon- 
strations. 

The morgue of to-day receives annually 
very nearly 1,000 corpses. The number is 
pretty much the same every year, the 
actual figures for 1898, 1894 and 1895 
being 945, 967 and 963 respectively. The 
highest number ever known was 1,021. 


























ACTUALLY OCCUR. 


HERE AT THE WESTERN END OF THE ISLE ST. LOUIS, AND BETWEEN THE BRIDGES OF 
LOUIS PHILIPPE AND OF ARCOLE, MOST OF THE 


CRIMES OF FELO DE SE IN PARIS 
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Thanks to important ameliorations intro- 
duced into the system, the average of 
unrecognized bodies is no longer more 
than 55 to 65 per annum, whereas in 
other times they exceeded more than haif 
the total number exposed. This result 
has been brought about by the frigoric 
apparatus, already described, and which 
permits the keeping of a body two or 
three weeks instead of the 72 hours which 
the law imposes. 

As documentary evidence of what the 
morgue reveals, let us quote from the 
latest obtainable statistics of that estab- 
lishment. In 1894 there were exposed 
and recorded 347 submersions, 98 sudden 
deaths, 26 fatal accidents by machinery, 
vehicles or 
cars, 39 sus- 
pensions or 
suicides by 
hanging, 25 
suicides by 
firearms, 1 
suicide with 
an axe, 17 
deaths by 
jumps or falls 
from a height, 
1 fatal acci- 
dent by an 
electric cur- 
rent, 41 mur- 
ders, 12 acci- 
dental suffo- 
cations, and 
250 divers 
medico-legal 
cases, both 
young and 
old, making 
a grand total of 967. 


INTERIOR VIEW 


POLICE AUTHORITIES, 


It may be fur- 
ther noted here that of the 39 persons 
who hung themselves, only one was a 


woman, whereas of those asphyxiated 
(by charcoal principally), precisely half 
were of the feeble sex, while of the 347 
drownings only 80 were females. The 
statistics, that is to say, particulars with 
regard to suicides, have been kept care- 
fully, and thus it has also been learned, 
for instance, that in the catalogue of 
those who committed feio de se by throw- 
ing themselves from elevated places, 
men usually do so from a window looking 
out on the street, while women, in char- 
acteristic proportion, jump most always 
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OF THE REFRIGERATOR CHAMBER, 
TAKEN JUST BEHIND THE EXPOSED BODIES. FROM 
THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN 
SPOT, AND BY SPECIAL PERMISSION OF THE PARIS 


MORGUE 


into a courtyard. I leave to psychologists 
the trouble of gathering from these com- 
parative figures whatever deduction they 
may get out of them and may care io 
promulgate. 

There have been “records” of these 
deaths kept in Paris for nearly 250 years. 
These morgue archives, consisting then 
of 95 enormous registers and nearly 
twice as many scrap books, escaped de- 
struction at the time of the Commune in 
1871 when incendiary fires destroyed so 
many precious documents, in a most re- 
markable way. During the seige of 
Paris by the Germans, the Prefet of 
Police had the morgue books and papers 
carried down into the vaults at his head- 
quarters, 
along with 
some other 
ancient docu- 
ments, and 
there these 
dusty, faded, 
old archives 
which evoke 
so many hor- 
rors, sO many 
SOITOWS, sO 
many sad 
family his- 
tories, notonly 
found them- 
selves in 
company with 
the most 
glorious work 
of chiselled 
art in exist- 
ence, but 
they actually 
helped to preserve that precious master- 
piece to France. Reference is made 
to the Venus of Milo, which statue 
was secretly taken from the Louvre 
to the vaulted cellars of the pre- 
fecture, where it was covered over and 
completely buried under a mass of docu- 
ments. Thus it was that that divine 
marble escaped the possible dangers of a 
heavy bombardment by the enemy and of 
the awful Commune. 

To sum up, is to say that while the law 
and rules which regulate the Paris 
morgue are excellent, generally speaking, 
there is one thing in that system which is 
wholly unsupportable to us, as indeed it 
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is to a great many French people also. 
If the morgue was only the receptacle of 
those who committed suicide, of the acci- 
dentally drowned or of those killed sud- 
denly by some mistake of man or ma- 
chinery, in brief, of all those who really 
reach that place because they are un- 
known, and who did nothing to insure 
their identification before taking their 
own lives, one might well say, though it 
may sound somewhat unkind, that such 
corpses have a much better resting place 
than they deserve. But alongside of these 
unfortunates are the corpses which jus- 
tice has appropriated, human bodies 
which have been torn from the bosom of 
their families and transported to that 
lugubrious depot to serve as part of the 
melodramatic “confrontation” of the sus- 
pected murderer. There is nothing to 
say when unhappy circumstances oblige 
sojourn in so terrible a house as the 
Paris morgue. A person passing along 
the street dies suddenly of heart disease, 
or he falls into the river and is drowned, 
or he is crushed to death by cars; his un- 
known remains must be recognized if 
possible, and no place has yet been in- 
vented which is better for this purpose 
than a morgue. The desperate being 
whom the Seine rejects, the unlucky crea- 
ture knocked down to die, all who have 
lost their lives secretly, or mysteriously, 
or accidentally and are unknown, have 
need of some such sanctuary. 
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But where a murder has been com- 
mitted and the victim is well known, or 
where there is a sudden death which is 
known to be not a natural death and yet 
the person is at home, to arbitrarily re- 
move that corpse from among those who 
loved him or her when living and are 
even now showing all possible care of the 
bedy, to take this body from home and 
bear it to that ignominious hall there to 
expose it to contact with the horrible 
bodies of the unknown dead, is indeed 
something frightful. But this is done in 
Paris, and this judicial seizure, followed 
invariably by autopsy, is a measure ex- 
tremely distressing for those most inter- 
ested, as it is often revolting for others 
than members of the victim’s household. 
For the body of a murdered person, no 
matter whom it may be, must be removed 
to the morgue for the official autopsy that 
pronounces on the cause of death. It is 
claimed by the French authorities that 
this act is an imperious necessity, but 
this is stoutly denied by many people 
over there, and certainly removal of such 
a corpse should be surrounded with con- 
ditions of decency and propriety which 
would render the transfer from home to 
morgue less intolerable. Humanitarians 
have been trying for several years to 
change this revolting custom, but thus 
far their efforts have been vetoed by con- 
servative action which is as absurd as it 
is old fashioned and obnoxious. 
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Hleap the damp earth above our com- 
rade’s face, 
And lay the sods we lately cut apart 
Upon the mold that covers his true 
heart, 
While ripe leaves rain their beauty round 
the place. 
Our ways and his are parted for a space 
By this new grave. And yet the little 
spot 
Of earth in which we laid him holds 
him not! 
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He has outrun us in life’s eager race, 
And, as through doors ajar, to me is giv’n 
Swift sight of him who to the World 
Unknown 
Went through the gateway of the grave's 
green sod. 
Dazed with the glory of one glimpse of 
Heav’n 
He stands with veiled eyes by the Great 
White Throne, 
And dares not yet look on the face of 
God! 
Eben E. Rexford. 
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AMERICAN RESTAURANT TYPES 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


AVE you ever enjoyed your noon- 

day meal at a “quick lunch” 

city restaurant? If so, you have 
had the opportunity of observing the 
most interesting and pronounced Ameri- 
can types, for where else does an 
individual reveal character more ac- 
curately than in the manner and 
method of eating. Of course, there are 
necessarily exceptions to the rule, as in 
t'e case of Dr. Johnson, but who could 
say that Dr. Johnson would not have 
been a still greater man if he had not 
been so great a glutton. 

Dean Swift may have had a prophetic 
view of American city restaurant life 
when he sarcastically remarked to a com- 
panion in passing the old 
coffee house, “A fig for 


your bill of fare; show me 
your bill of company.” 
It is the “company” that 
is the interesting feature 


of the American restau- 
rant rather than _ the 
tempting viands and 
cheap prices. The excite- 
ment, too, incident to the 
hurriedly gulped potions 
is not without its fascina- 
tion. The situation not 
only has its amusing as- 
pect, with its serious one as_ well. 
A people cannotdisregard so outrageously 
that source of all evils—the stomach— 
without paying dearly for it sooner or 
later. We Americans are virtually living 
“the pace that kills.’ There are some 
men who would do away with eating en- 
tirely that more time for business might 
be gained. <A “ready made” food prep- 
aration they ask for; a piut of which 
might be taken three times a day. This 
would do much to remedy a present evil. 
The hurried devouring of the orig- 
inal and destructive American pies, cake 
and sweets not only engenders aggravat- 
ing dyspepsia, but is the primary cause 
of new maladies for the medical world to 
conquer in each generation. The good old 


‘'The good doctor puts on his ‘spects’ 
and begins a religious study of 
the bill of fare.’’ 


toman, Pliny, had something of this 
notion when he asserted “Many dishes 
bring many diseases.” Enough of philos- 
ophizing; let us take a glimpse of life 
seen in the lunch centers. This presents 
a living picture, which truly reflects the 
surging spirit of the times. 

The average restaurant of the average 
person is the place to study. The more 
wealthy have their imported “café” no- 
ticns with wine and table d’héte on which 
“to dote,” and it is usually the result of 
having “been abroad,” but the general 
results are identical. Some of the tourist 
species are willing to suffer “the ailment’ 
if it can only be diagnosed as “the result 
of high living,” the supreme ambition 

being achieved in a gen- 
uine case of the gout. 


THE CLANS GATHER. 


There is a different pic- 
ture presented at every 
hour of the day. Say 
the hour is eleven A. M. 
The tables now begin to 
fill. There is no cloth 
upon them, and the fa- 
miliar placards proclaim- 
ing prices and names of 
all the tempting ‘“combi- 
nations” hang about in a 
bewildering way, in the same manner 
as the old-time mottoes “God Bless Our 
Home.” The stranger in the place is at 
once apparent in his halting decision as 
to a “place,” and by the superior air 
toward him as he enters, of the regular 
patrons of the food factory. There is al- 
ways a general “desire to be alone” in the 
“dodge” for quick lunch, because there 
table manners don’t count you know. 
An unoccupied table and a seat facing 
the door seem to be the “preferred’’ posi- 
tions as they say in the newspaper offices 
in reference to select advertising. The 
hat, overcoat and parcels are stowed 
earefully away in sight, because the sign 
“Beware of overcoat and rubber thieves” 
stands out like a terrible warning beneath 
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the “Love your Neighbor’ and other 
kindly scriptural hints. The waitress 
comes up under full sail, napkins and all, 
with piquant nonchalance, armed to 
the teeth with a punch and packet of 
tickets. The glass of water is placed be- 
fore the patron. This is a 
signal for all other wait- 
resses to keep off. 

The good doctor puts on 
his spectacles and begins a 
religious study of the bill of 
fare. The card is bewilder- 
ing because everyrestaurant 
seems to have a different 
list of prices; that is, the rate 
varies; the soup values are 
taken as the thermometer. 
When it starts in at ten cent 
soup, that means five cent 
coffee and so on. The “with vegetables” 
clause is a perplexing one to him. The 
doctor still studies the cardboard through 
his pince nez, and the waitress, tired of 
waiting, has, in the mean time, served sev- 
eral others. The doctor finds his medical 
science mixed with menu potions, and he 
stops to figure out his meal according tu 
the schedule, observing inwardly, “this 
cheap restaurant means one dollar for a 
square meal.” The doctor was not aware 
of the combinations “with and without.” 
He scans cautiously to ascertain for cer- 
tain whether syrup goes with the cakes. 
So he finally concludes to take “‘without.” 
The waitress responds to the beckon and 
he looks at her timidly over 
his spectacles as he gives 
her under his breath as a 
last and desperate resort 
“Ham and eggs;’” that he 
knows to be staple. 


BEARDED AND BEARDLESS. 


Then there is the very 
young man with the strug- 
gling Van Dyke beard. It 
is plain to see he has suc- 
cumbed to Gotham’s fash- 
ion dictates. He tries to an- 
nounce in every motion 
that he is only there because he 
desires a light hurried lunch to get 
“back to business.” His head is car- 
ried at a fashienable tip to one 
side, “close to the wind,” so to speak. 
But there is the silent conviction in the 


‘There is ‘Wiliie’ with the Van Dyke 
beard who eats in an indifferent, 
disgusted way.’’ 


‘'The old gentleman witn beard and 
spectacles, in the background, sug- 
gests the late Charles A. Dana.’’. 
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minds of observers that his lunch ap- 
propriation is scant because of the “swell” 
dinner the night previous that absorbed 
his lordly income. He evidences the man- 
ner of one accustomed to “tipping,” but 
the waitresses are not to be fooled. He 
eats in an indifferent, dis- 
gusted way, never deigns to 
glance at the bill of fare, 
and orders “Stack of 
Wheats.” A cigarette and 
it is all over for him. He 
is one who is quite familiar 
with the vernacular of rush- 
ing restaurant. life. 

The good, kind face of 
the minister is a reflection 
of perplexity. He studies 
frugality and yet dines 
leisurely. Oat-meal and the 
“home cooking” captured him. His kindly 
smile is like a beam of sunshine in the 
sea of morbid, discontented mortals eating 
away as if it were their last chance. He 
thanks the waitress kindly even when she 
tips over the cream jar. His serenity is 
truly sublime, and his smooth face and 
side whiskers form a pleasant picture. 


STRAIN FOR NEWS AND FOOD DIGESTION, 


Across the way is the fiend with the 
newspaper under his glasses reading 
away for dear life, and reaching out right 
and left for food, carrying it to his mouth 
ir unconscious motions. He is more 
eager to digest the news than his food. 
The bottle, it might be 
stated, is only harmless 
ketchup, but he is straining 
every muscle to do two 
things at once. Once in a 
while a sailor swaggers in, 
stranded, as it were, in the 
busy part of the city away 
from the wharves, and on 
his weather-beaten face a 
jolly smile. He  wuncon- 
sciously watches that no 
motion in the room upsets 
his coffee. He studies the 
doughnut floating on the 
cup as he would a life buoy, and has an 
airy way of addressing his neighbor as a 
mess-mate, and is frozen by an icicle stare 
in response. 

The sweet little typewriter—she is 
there—cake of course—pie too, and cup 
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of tea. Yes, there are two of them; al- 
ways look tasty and well dressed, 1l- 
though there may be apparent the strug- 
gle with poverty. Invariably they carry 
their gloves and purse, and the put- 
ting on and off of their veils at the side 
mirror which 
are never for- 
gotten, no 
matter what 
the haste may 
be. Bless 
their hearts, 
who can pic- 
ture the 
happy homes 
they help to 
support in 
their heroic 
struggle. 

The old 
gentleman 
with beard 
and _  specta- 
cles, in the 
background, 
suggests the 
late Charles 
A. Dana. He has serenely outgrown 
the hot broth of youth. He leisurely 
soaks the French bread in his coffee 
But in the 
foreground—always in the foreground, 
—there is the “fresh” young man whomust 
always have his “asides” with the wait- 
ress. Her piquant little pout and a re- 
sponse under breath, as she brushes the 
crumbs and gathers the dishes. The smile 
of recognition pleases his vanity, and in 
an off-hand, familiar way he says, “The 
same, Minnie, please,’ although it must 
be confessed Minnie has a hard time re- 
calling all “the sames.” If she talks with 
him he takes both dessert and soup, if 
not, “wheat cakes,” his regular allowance, 
is quite sufficient. The downy lip—the 
choking collar—the careening, knowing 
smile, implying a mysterious understand- 
ing of special friendship—it is all there— 
check ten cents. 


the waitress.’’ 


and dips into his paper. 


THE SELF-SACRIFICING LITTLE MOTHER. 


That charming little lady who seeks re- 
lief from her shopping campaign comes 
in for a late lunch. The menu card is a 
puzzle to her and she studies it harder to 
see if she has not made a mistake, after 


‘There is the ‘fresh’ young man who must a'ways have his ‘aside’ with 
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the order is given, than before. The 
order is “roll and a cup of tea, I’m not 
very hungry.” Heroic mother’s love, she 
feels that an eight course dinner would 
not be too much to refresh her, but there’s 
more to get for the children at home. 
What a pa- 
thetic story 
of self-denial 
that little 
lady repre- 
sents. 

Now comes 
the busy busi- 
ness man 
with a breeze 
from the 
door, ‘Roast, 
rare, quick.” 
The waitress 
skips, and 
hardly has 
she had time 
to lay out the 
utensils for 
eating before 
him, and get 
the eternai 
glass of water in proper position, before 
he calls, “Check, please.” Out he sails 
with crumbs clinging to his beard, which 
he brushes off as he lights a cigar and 
passes out under full steam. 

The queenly cashier seems to instinc- 
tively read human nature. The fifteen 
cent man she knows; the thirty cent 
customer is always apparent, and she 
never fails to have the change ready 
with lightning alertness. 

The widow—the stern, reliant, deep- 
voiced widow—well, Samuel Weller was 
warned of widows, and the waitress needs 
nothing further. They know the widow 
demands full service and gives no tips. 
She has a critical and gingerly way of 
taking her napkin, and the way she re- 
wipes her plate is sarcasm supreme. 


THE DISCIPLE OF DYSPEPTICITUS. 


The kicker—yes he is there—he is al- 
ways with us. There is a repressed snar) 
when he gives the order—a sort of bilious, 
silent swearing. Then he knocks the 
poor sugar bowl about in sweet revenge. 
A sniff at the food, and then that sar- 
eastic, stagey disgust with which he calls 
the waitress to remove the viands. He 











scowls and usually has the table to him- 
self, if others have finished before he 
has seated. He seeks in an aside to a 
neighbor to affirm his disgusted notion of 
the place. Poor fellow, he has “dyspep- 
ticitus,” and still calls for “pie and milk.” 
The little boy—happy youngster—he is 
always hungry. He comes with his father, 
and his great wondering eyes are starry 
interrogations. “Pa, what’s that?’ under 
breath and timid at first until he becomes 
thoroughly familiar with the pepper, salt 
and sauce bottles, on which he has tried 
ali sorts of experiments. The father sets 
them away from the boy who sings 
quietly and kicks his heels on the chair 
and manages to do away with the food, 
having a napkin tucked highly under his 
chin and an expression “I’ll take ice 
cream” always visible in his happy face. 
There are scores of others equally in- 
teresting and all typifying some class, 
nationality or profession. The process 
of devouring lunch seems to have become 
a distinctive 
American char- 
acteristic. Even 
the leisurely 
foreigner soon 
finds himself 
involved in the 
relentless chase 
and hurry of 
the eating con- 
tests in the 
average “Quick 
Lunch” and to 
masticate food 
—that’s another 
question. 


NOON-DAY REST! 


Of ourselves. !f 
we could only 
see ourselves as 
others see us. 
Down goes the 
pie, pickles 
and a glass of 
milk; a gastric 
compound fit 
for a_ picnic, 
and then we all wonder why Ameri- 
cans are naturally so dyspeptic. This 
is the noon-day rest! Oh! for the 
shade of the kindly old elm at the 
edge of the field on the old farm! 
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“The sweet little typewriter . . 
them always tasty and well dressed.’' 
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One hour’s noon with the fleecy sky over- 
head the greensward and listless relaxa- 
tion of nature at the meridian hour. The 
cold coffee was refreshing, and every 
morsel was partaken with a wholesome 
appetite. But in the city, it is sweets, 
sweets, the providential dispensation for 
dentists. A caramel and a piece of pie 
has been known as a standard American 
lunch in some instances. 

Quick lunch table manners would be 
an interesting study. The solitary fork 
with ‘a piece of pie has been the compul- 
sory edict of manners, but now, bless you, 
do you know it was not so very long ago 
that the best mannered were eating with 
knives and drinking out of saucers? So 
you see, table manners are pretty much 


“a matter of evolution and finical notions. 


If the real facts of history were known, 
we would not have to go back so very 
many generations to find polite and select 
society using their fingers freely at the 
table. And in these days of individual 
glasses at the 
church com- 
munion table, 
what next may 
be expected? 
There is cer- 
tainly a decided 
class distinc- 
tion existing in 
America to-day. 
It may not be 
so noticeable in 
first, second, 
third and fourth 
class railway 
travel, .but it is 
emphatically ap- 
parent in our 
hotel and _ res- 
taurant life. 
The very arti- 
cles on the 
table are the 
criterion of 
caste. Cheaper 
. yes . . . there are two of places have a 
profuse array of 
pepper, ketchup 
and sauce bottles—perhaps the old, 
familiar castor, and a table cloth—but 
no cushioned padding beneath or liberal 
snowy linen. In the better class there is 
less table display and more service. The 
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flavors seem to vary 
with unerring exact- 
ness—cabbage and on- 
ions being decidedly 
plebeian and _ very 
“*igh pheasant” and 
Rochquefort cheese 
the patrician’s pride. 

If Epicureans desire 
“a straw,” they may 
point with pride to 
the expression on the 
faces of the people as 
they enter and as 
they pass from the 
lunch resorts. It is 
marvellous what a 
change is wrought in 


paper . 
once,” 


facial expression even when a few hur-: 


ried mouthfuls are taken. Proper and 
nourishing food are a foundation for 
good nature, and good breeding has no 
better foundation than good nature, and 
good nature is the essence of a good per- 
son, and some one has said the good 
person enlarges his own existence. There 
you have a plain al- 
gebraic equation. 

Human life is 
pretty much the 


same wherever you 


find humanity. The 
types r presented in 
various characters 
are as easily distin- 
guished and as 
clearly marked as 
letters of the alpha- 
bet. Charles Dickens 
caught his early in- 
spirations in study- 
ing the types seen on 
the streets of Lon- 
don, and no place 
was more favorable 
than the public eat- 
ing houses. And 
where was he hap- 
pier than in describ- 
ing Pickwick and his 
companions at a din- 
ner? The atmos- 
phere of good cheer 
and convivial feeling 
is so vividly portrayed that the reader 
catches the wholesome flavor of the pro- 
verbial Yorkshire pudding and stewed 


‘Across the way is the fiend with the news- 
. . trying to do two things at 


“The kicker—yes he is there—he is always with us.’’ 
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kidneys which ap- 
peared to be favorites 
with Dickens. 

The great novelist 
also gives us a reflec- 
tion of American “eat- 
ing houses,” and the 
characteristic of our 
railroad lunch in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit.” 
The English four 
o’clock tea, with thin 
slices of buttered 
bread, may be 
sneered at, but it as- 
suredly indicates that 
the mother country 
has in this instance 
arrived at more sensible notions of 
a “quick lunch.” The _ seething tide 
of humanity at noon-time in Ameri- 
ean great cities is an indication of 
the gnawing spirit of the age, and some 
ingenious Yankee will yet invent a patent 
contrivance whereby a busy man can eat, 
smoke, and work without the loss of so 
much as a breath of 
time. But if the 
present pace con- 
tinues to increase 
there may be only a 
few of us left to do 
the eating. 

Now, take the pre- 
scription of the sage, 
“A smile for every 
mouthful, and a 
hearty laugh for 
every dish.” Imag- 
ine this at Ameri- 
ean “quick lunch” 
counters? 

Our own Emerson 
long ago preached a 
sermon against the 
wild haste of Ameri- 
cans at lunch, insist- 
ing that “Manners 
require time; as 
nothing is more vul- 
gar than haste.” The 
Koran typifies Haste 
as the Devil. Do we 
really gain the time 
stolen from nature’s demands? In fact, 
there is a law of equity that works out 
the equations of life. With all our pres- 
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ent, our “distance and time annihilators” 
—there must be a loss in some vital quan- 
tity to equalize the results. What is go- 
ing to be the result of all this “madding” 
rush? 

The father, at the quick lunch, with 
his son across the table, may well look at 
the pale little fellow—his 
teeth filled with gold, and 
his young eyes peering 
through glasses, with seri- 
ous apprehension. This 
full reckoning must come 
sooner or later. 

The restaurant types 
ef to-day are a reflection 
of the times. There is 
food for all in this great 
country and land of 
plenty, but like wealth 
and health the distribu- 
tion is unequal. Who has 
not seen the hungry, 
pinched face of the little 
street waif peering in at 
the windows, as the jolly 
restaurant cook coins the 
golden cakes? Who has 
escaped the piteous ap- 
peal of the man out of work for the 
“crumbs beneath the table?’ When 
Hunger, gaunt and wolflike, stares a man 
full in the face can you wonder at crime? 
Jean Valjeafi in taking that loaf of bread 


The little boy is there, always irrepressible. 
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is the dramatic picture Victor Hugo pre- 
sents of this aspect. Every day thou- 
sands of men, silent and heroic, deny 
themselves of food at the “quick lunch” 
that the little ones at home may have 
more. Oh, if only each could have their 
equal rations! If every person thought- 
lessly and selfishly 
squandering dollars on 
the wine and _ dissi- 
pation of a fashion- 
able dinner could only 
hear the _ piteous  ap- 
peals for che crust of 
bread. If every  indi- 
vidual would deny 
himself of some of 
the useless and harm- 
ful luxuries. of the 
season to relieve’ the 
distress of those who 
suffer want it would 
revolutionize largely all 
true philanthropy. 

Yes, we have Charity 
Associations, skimming 
over the surface, and 
many organized institu- 
tions doing a noble work, 
but they are insufficient and unequal to 
the demands. Feast and famine; it is the 
old, old story of the world from the time 
of Joseph’s appeal to Pharoah in the days 
of Jacob of Israel. 





THE OLD YEAR 


The by-gone years have come, a shadowy 
throng, 

Tc lead their sister to her resting place 

In mystic halls of time. They scan her 
face ; 

Witu wistful eyes and read of many a 
wrong 

Done in my wayward hours. 
with song 

And confidence, the brightest of her race, 

But soon she sighed and Heavenly love 
and grace 


She came 


AND THE NEW 


Were marred with tears. 
bells ring long 

And loud upon the air, she kisses me 

In sad farewell and joins the mute lipped 
years. 

Among the stars I watch them fade from 
sight 

With mournful heart, nor do 1 heed or 
see 

The glad New Year, who gayly laughs at 
tears 

And grief, on this her coronation night. 


John L. Brenizer. 


Now as the 





To the dark and frozen forest, 

Came a message adown thro’ the night, 
It came on the rustling north wind, 
And whirled the snow in its flight. 
Hark! ’tis the voice of the ages, 

In clarion notes so clear, 

Make way for the month of Janus, 

In his arms is the new born year. 


— Walter L. Greene. 





THE CODDING OF TWO CODGERS 


BY WINTHROP PACKARD 


Y good friend the 

ancient fisherman 

loves Gloucester 

for the fact that 

it is less of the 

earth earthy 

than of the 

sea salty. He 

says—and in a 

lifetime of 

service he has 

sailed from no 

other . port— 

that even its dogs are sea _ dogs, 
bark rigged, that its schoolmasters 
are, or were in his time, whalers, its 
banks are grand banks, and its steeples 
merely mainmasts grown stout, and with 
a pennant fluttered into a weather vane. 
So the stranger who visits the fisherman 
side of the town is sure that the chickens 
are web footed, the breakfast eggs have 
a flavor of oysters, and the matutinal 
roosters instead of “cock-a-doodle-doo” 
crow “ship ahoy” and “bait up.” The 
real town, the fisherman’s real town, is 
the bay. Here come and go all the long 
day white sailed schooners, courtesying 
one to another, and resting side by side 
in sisterly love at a hundred wharves 
where old salts hob and nob with the 
people of the shore who are not so very 
salt, merely brackish. On the wharves 
and about their shoreward edges are 
strewn innumerable fish houses, ship sup- 
ply stores and fitting out shops, places 
where you may buy a shirt or a mainsail, 
fish hooks or anchors, a needle or a fore- 
mast, and everywhere are fish and the 
odor of fish. Here you stumble over 
hurdles where cod are spread to dry, flake 
on flake like autumn leaves, and often you 
get a whiff of smoke from the smoke 
houses where the flitched halibut are 
undergoing their foretaste of purgatory. 
These shore-side buildings have little 
order of place and often do not face on 
any particular street, but lie helter-skelter 
as if drifted in and grounded by a par- 


ticularly high tide. If you leave the 
wharves and this drift woud behind, you 
will soon come to a better built section. 
Flere on the main street are paving and 
fine buildings, brick blocks and capa- 
cious stores, trolley cars if you please and 
much traffic. Yet after all it seems to go 
by with a rolling gait. It-is as if the 
blocks wore sou-westers and the motor- 
man seems to turn the power off and on 
with a gurdy. 

The ship of conversation at lounging 
places, at hotels, even in drawing-rooms, 
may clear for the port of politics or art 
or gossip or what not, but inside of five 
minutes there will come a breeze from 
the east and you will find her sailing the 
grand banks freighted with cod or hali- 
but, and you will feel the whip of the 
brine on your face as she surges over 
rhythmic seas into the universal haven of 
the fish business. As you climb the hill 
again you leave the street of shops and 
paving behind and find the residence sec- 
tion of the town. Here are churches, 
libraries, fine public buildings, and in- 
numerable dwellings which are or have 
been the homes of fishermen. The win- 
dows of these seem to look down on the 
bay with a questioning air, to study the 
tides and note the direction of the wind, 
and when at sunset the harbor is white 
with home bound sails they glow with 
excitement and hope and welcome. Some 
or these dwellings too have towers, al- 
ways on the seaward side, which rise 
three or four, or even six stories high, as 
if the houses lifted their heads high to see 
into the far offing and note the first sign 
of home coming ships. 

‘God only, and not you or I, can tell of 
the women’s hearts that have looked froin 
sweet eyes at those windows, sank as the 
ship sank in the distance, risen and 
throbbed to bursting with the incoming 
sail, been folded to sweet rest and se- 
curity like the schooner at the wharf, or 
died for all time at the tidings foreboded 
by the flag at half mast. But if there be 
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“ALL THAT AFTERNOON THE CUBICAL CRYSTAL 





shaw’s dog, feed him 
on infallible cures 
and then tie him in 
the swing and swing 
him for hours to note 
the effect, and in this 
way he narrowed the 
list down to two and 
would no doubt have 
found out which was 
the one only the dog 
began to have fits and 
Grimshaw kept him 
locked up in the cel- 


lar. That left us a 
little in doubt and 
Macfugle says now 


we took the wrong 
one. 

The day of depart- 
ure, warm as_ mid- 
summer, though it 
was October, broke in 
an opal mist which 
hung in white folds 
over ship and 
wharves, trailed in 


BLOCKS jambent streamers 


WERE CAUGHT BY THE ICE TONGS AND LOWERED INTO 


THK HOLD WITH CHEERY BUSTLE.”’ 


anxiety and foreboding it is only of the 
shore. The men who go down to the sea 
in these ships care little for the danger 
which they know so well how to face, 
aud jovially loose the moorings and 
round Eastern point bound perhaps only 
a few hundred miles to the nearer banks, 
or perhaps on a five months trip to the icy 
shores of Greenland or Iceland. 

Often had we, Macfugle and I, planned 
te share the adventures of one of these 
trips, and at length the hour came. For 
a long time before that Macfugle studied 
the wonders of the vasty deep and learned 
the ways of whales and sea serpents, but 
when it came to a week before we were 
to start he changed his tactics and 
plunged deep in the materia medica in 
search of a sure cure for sea sickness. 
To our surprise he found that there are 
a hundred and thirty patent compounds 
that will cure sea sickness, and out of 
these he selected the most hopeful look- 
ing with much profusion. 

Macfugle is a man of research, a born 
statistician, and believes in practical 


demonstration. He used to catch Grim- 





across the bay and 


glowed with irides- 
cent fires wherever the sun _ shone 
through. Partly this mist burned 
away, but the smoke of it hung a 


mellow haze over all distances and lent 
glamour to the morning. Shore fishermen, 
dory men and pollockers dropped down 
with the tide, caught faint airs at the 
harbor mouth and slipped away into the 
opalescent glory, while out of its east- 
ward haze loomed home-bound shackers 
and halibut catchers. Our schooner too, 
with her eighteen fishermen aboard, her 
decks crowded with dories, trawl tubs, 
gear and ropes, and littered with Mac- 
fugle and me, loosed her moorings, spread 
her white sails and was off. The town 
slid away from us, we rounded Eastern 
point, and Macfugle took another dose of 
his infallible cure. Then he offered me 
some, but I refused. Dorcas made me 
promise I would not take any of it when 
she heard what had happened to Grim- 
shaw’s dog. Not so the ancient fisher- 
inan who was quite curious to know what 
stuff it was Macfugle had in the bottle, 
and he found out to his future sorrow. 
The schooner headed for Boothbay, 
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Me., where we were to take ice and bait, 
and as the day passed the fishermen sat 
about the deck, overhauling their trawls, 
putting on new hooks and preparing them 
for the work ahead. By and by the 
cook’s bell called us to supper in the fore 
peak, where skipper and crew fraternized 
with that democratic quality which pre- 
vails on all fishing boats, and where we 
landsmen ate heartily, especially Mac- 
fugle, whose sure cure was working well. 
Then came nightfall with a slender cres- 
cent of moon hung pale green in the am- 
ber west out of which the shifting wind 
blew with freshening vigor. Soon weary 
with the bustle of the day we turned into 
the little cabin aft, one of whose four 
double bunks was ours. 

It was daybreak when I awoke. The 
swing of great waves was tossing me 
from side to side of the bunk and J 
missed Macfugle immediately. I sprang 
out, dressed, lurched up the companion 
way and looked about. The schooner, 
close hauled, was springing and plunging 
into a stiff northerly breeze, now and 
then taking great bursts of foam over the 
windward bow. Leaning over the lee 
rail in the close com- 
munion of mutual 
misery were Macfugle 
and the ancient fisher- 
man. As I clutched 
my way along the 
reeling deck to their 
side the latter looked 
up. blear eyed and 
sorrowful. 

“Say,” he said; “did 
you take any of that 
newfangled stuff that 
he”--indicating Mac- 
fugle—‘had in the 
bottle?” 

“No,” I replied; “I 
promised my wife I 
wouldn’t.” 

“Well,” said the an- 
cient fisherman, bit- 
terly, “I wish to 
thunder I had a wife 
and had promised her 
not to take any. I’ve 
been fishing, man and 
boy, for thirty-five 
years and I never 
had anything like this 





before,” and he leaned his head over 
the rail and heaved a sigh of deep inward 
self communion. Macfugle sighed, too. 

“Macfugle,” I said, “are you homesick 
already?” 

“Homesick! he replied with a momen- 
tary flash of energy; “I tell you what, 
homesickness is an iridescent dream of 
bliss compared to this. I’m in the last 
stages of appendicitis, I am,’’ and here 
Macfugle leaned his head over the rail 
and sighed again, a deep and searching 
sigh. Even as he did so I realized that 
the ruling passion is strong in death, for 
Macfugle is a statistician or he is nothing, 
and I saw him reach for his note-book 
and jot down these words: “Monday's 
breakfast.” 

Nothing could have expressed the 
depths to which his unhappiness had 
probed more than this, for it was now 
Thursday morning. 

“But Mac,’ I said. “I thought you had 
an infallible cure.” 

“Well,” said Macfugle, sadly, “I did 
have a sort of scheme, but I—I’ve thrown 
it up.” 

It was out of the rosy dusk of a morn- 





“aS THE DAY PASSED THE FISHERMEN SAT ABOUT THE 


DECK, OVERHAULING THEIR TRAWLS, PUTTING ON NEW 
HOOKS AND PREPARING THEM FOR THE WORK AHEAD,”’ 
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ing or two later that we floated up into 
Boothbay harbor through a sea of ashes 
of roses pencilled with steel gray, reflect- 
ing a sky where flushed the rose itself 
strippled with purple dusk, and with the 
first puff of sunrise wind glided to the 
wharf where we were to take thirty tons 
of ice, enough to ice bait and fish for the 
trip. 

All that afternoon the cubical crystal 
blocks slid down the long incline from the 
mammoth ice house, were caught at the 
wharf with ice tongs hung to a whip and 
lowered into the hold with cheery bustle. 
The next day saw us up the Sheepscot 
river in tow of a fussy bumptious little 
tug to see the most picturesque sight of 
our trip, the capture of the herring which 
were to serve for bait. 

Up and down these long Maine harbors, 
amid numberless spruce covered islands, 
play vast schools of herring, small fish 
from five to ten inches in length. These 
fish, than which there is no better bait 
for deep sea fishing, are caught by men 
who make it their business in traps of 
net and brush so shaped that the fish run 





“AT DAYBREAK THE DORIES WERE DROPPED ASTERN ONE 
BY ONE AND THE TRAWLS SET.”’ 
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in at night and are retained in an en- 
closure of an acre or more until wanted. 
Then they are drawn together in a purse 
seine, dipped thence into a seine boat 
and sold to the fishing boats which come 
hither in fleets. When there are more 
than the fishermen can take the sardine 
factories—but that’s another industry. 

A hundred and fifty bushels of these 
herring were drawn from the trap for our 
use, dumped from the dip net in shining, 
flipping, quivering heaps in the bottom of 
the seine boats, where they levelled them- 
selves off only to be covered by their com- 
rades from the next dip. The men who 
did this dipping waded knee deep in the 
quivering mass and were covered from 
top to toe of their oilskins with the shin- 
ing scales. Then the seine boat, level full 
of silvery freight, was rowed to the 
schooner and the herring carefully iced 
in layers in the hold. Then with an- 
chor up once more and all sails drawing 
we headed across the bay of Fundy for 
La Have bank. 

The schooner rolled gently along and 
Macfugle, who had fully recovered from 
his appendicitis 
roamed, note-book in 
band, @monez the crew 
and took votes of the 
tales they told him. 
Thereby he acquired 
some startling infor- 
mation and also he 
made many friends. 
Among these, how- 
ever, Was not the an- 
cient fisherman. He 
still remembered the 
gruesome effects of 
that dose of sure cure 
and he looked as if he 
would like to use Mac- 
fugle as I afterward 
saw him use dogfish. ~ 

He never did that 
exactly, but he had 
l:iis revenge. 

Two days later we 
were on the easterly 
end of La Have bank, 
lying to, jogging as 
the fishermen call it, 
and the men _ were 
working as only 
fishermen can work 


















when the weather is 
fine and there is pros- 
pect of a good trip. 
Two o’clock in the 
morning saw them on 
deck baiting their 
trawis. At daybreak, 
or sometimes even be- 
fore that, by the light 
of flaring kerosene 
torches, the  dories 
were dropped astern 
one by one and the 
trawls set, covering in 
all a space of sea 
bottom about two 
miles square. When 
this was done we had 


dinner, generally 
about 9.30, which 
suited Macfugle 
exactly. He said it 


was the first time in 
his life that he had 
been able to get his 
dinner as much on 
time as he wanted it. 
By midday, or before, 
the dories were at the 
trawls once more 
hauling from a depth of sixty to ninety 
fathoms freighted with cod, haddock, 
hake, cusk and pollock, to say nothing of 
dog fish, monk fish, sculpins and a score 
of other unwelcome visitors and promot- 
ors of weird and deep chested profanity. 
The dog fish are most detested. They eat 
the other fish off the trawls and some- 
times almost monopolize the hooks them- 
selves. One day so many of them got on 
the trawl that they nearly carried it off 
into deep water. On that day the fisher- 
men said such things that the big liners 
which go hooting up and down La Have, 
in what amounts to almost a procession, 
closed their windward ports to save the 
feelings of the Philadelphia passengers. 
If the weather was good the trawls and 
fish were all aboard by supper time 
which came at half past three. Then the 
men, standing waist deep in the fish in 
the bins would dress down, separating a 
fish from his midst with marvellous dex- 
terity. Oftentimes when the haul had been 
a good one this work would last far into 
the night amid the glare of torches and 
the whirl of gabbling, gobbling sea birds, 
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“THE MEN WADED KNEE DEEP IN THE QUIVERING MASS 
OF HERRINGS, AND THEIL OILSKINS FROM TOP TO TOE 


e 7? 


WERE COVERED WITH THE SHINING SCALES. 


emboldened by the darkness and hungry 
for the refuse. It was such days as these 
which filled Macfugle with delight. He 
learned to get up at two in the morning, 
which in itself was no small feat for him. 
He learned to bait a trawl without get- 
ting his thumb on every hook. He 
learned how to set a trawl after a fashion 
which the fishermen declared made the 
fish dizzy, and he got into all the mishaps 
possible until one day—but of that anon. 
He made copious notes of everything and 
I quote a few of these in description of 
the more valuable fish of our eatch. 

“The cod,” he says, “are the burgeoise 
of the sea, the substantial citizens, land 
holders, bankers, if you please, the acme 
ct good citizenship, sturdiness and re- 
spectability. We catch great tawny fel- 
lows spotted with brown and weighing 
twenty to sixty pounds. These are steak 
cod and bring the highest price in the 
fresh fish market. 

“Cusk—If you were to take a thirty 
pound eel and compress him lengthwise 
until he was only as long as a cod, give 
him a pair of yellow goggle eyes and a 
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sad case of strabismus, you would have 
something very like a cusk. The cusk 
has a fin which starts at the back of his 
neck, promenades his spine to and in- 
cluding the tail, and then passes under- 
neath him as far front as his necktie. 
When brought from the depth of the sea 
the cusk puffs himself up with wind until 
you would think he was newly elected to 
the city council. Hence the fishermen 
call the cusk “bags.” 

“The haddock has a sooty mark of a 
finger and thumb just behind the gills. 
We are assured that this was made by 
the devil. One day, hot from stirring his 
fires, he came with sooty hands to the 
banks to get cooled off. Here he saw the 
hzddock and immediately seized him be- 
tween his finger and thumb exclaiming: 
‘I have you now! To which the had- 
dock with excellent calmness replied: 
‘Well I don’t know,’ and squirming 
away he made off, bearing the marks of 
that sooty thumb and forefinger to this 
day. 

“The first of these stories is important, 
if true, inasmuch as it proves what the 
fishermen all assert, and to which they 
all agree, that the devil himself is on the 
banks at times.” 

These fish above mentioned, with an 
occasional halibut and a few large pollock 
made the bulk of the catch which we iced 
away in the hold at the rate of six to ten 


thousand pounds a day, day by day, but. 


not every day. There were days when 
the sun shone soft as summer and the 
sea was of glass like unto crystal, and 
there were others. These others, as Mac- 
fugle phrases it, “were not so warm.” 
On them we lay under double reefed fore- 
sail, with everything movable lashed 
firmly and the great waves making 42 
clean sweep of the schooner which rolled 
and pitched in miracles of motion which 
suggested somersault as an untimatum. 
On these days Macfugle retired to his 
bunk and looked dubiously at the bottle 
of sure cure, though he wisely refrained 
from trying it again. 

It was the day that Macfugle fell over- 
board that the ancient fisherman had the 
fulness of final satisfaction for the 
wro g which this bottle had done him. 
He and his dory mate came in from the 
haul with some exceptionally large fish 
and Mac, leaning over the rail to see them, 
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I suppose, fell in. Anyway, from the 
eabin I heard the skipper’s cry, “Man 
overboard,” and rushed out just in time 
to see what followed. The skipper and 
the dory mate were busy keeping the 
dory alongside and I don’t think fully 
took in what was going on, but I did. 
The ancient fisherman was leaning over 
the stern of his dory, holding up the 
frightened and half submerged Macfugle 
by the shoulders and looking him sternly 
in the eye. 

“Give an honest man pizen out of a 
bottle, will ye?” he was saying, and with 
the words souse went Mac’s head beneath 
the wave. 

“Write it down in a book, won’t ye? 
Oh yes!” And up came Macfugle and 
down he went again. 

“Monday’s breakfast,” said the ancient 
fisherman. “Sunday’s dinner. Saturday 
baked beans,” and every time he said 
anything Macfugle underwent total im- 
mersion once more. 

“Here, here!’ I called in dismay, 
“What are you trying to do to him?” 

The ancient fisherman said never a 
word, but there was a smile of sweet 
content on his face as he drew my erring 
friend into the dory, whence we hoisted 
him with the dory tackle and put him in 
his bunk, where we gave him hot things 
to drink, until he concluded it was time 
to revive. He wasn’t really hurt, only 
frightened, and he did not say a word 
about the ancient fisherman who was up 
behind the pawl bit forward dancing u 
hornpipe softly all by himself. 

The next day, however, homeward 
bound with a spanking breeze in our sails 
and the crew all on deck busy putting 
the gear in order before we should reach 
port, I heard a sound of hammering ‘n 
the cabin. I looked quietly down. 

There was Macfugle, kneeling on the 
fioor with a heavy iron marlin spike in 
his hand, hammering away. “Monday’s 
breakfast,” he was saying to himself. 
“Sunday dinner. Saturday baked beans,” 
and with every phrase there was a welt 
of the marlin spike and the sound of 
comminuted glass. It was the bottle of 
sure cure that was being hammered to 
dust and, thinking it all over, I am of the 
opinion that he knew about what was the 
matter with the ancient fisherman, after 
all. 
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HAWAII AND ANNEXATION 


BY PROF. GEORGE H. BARTON 


T this time, one 
A of the momen- 

tous public 
questions is the An- 
nexation of Hawaii. 
There is generally 
so little known of 
the Islands that it 
is difficult to form 
an intelligent and 
fairly judicial opin- 
ion. The question 
has been so unfor- 
tunately entangled 
with bitter partisan 
rancor, that the 


STATUE OF KMEHAA xchat ple Mersicaa td 
MEHA THE GREAT. volved are fre- 
quently overlooked. 


not altogether presumptuous then to take 
frank and honest opinions of those who 
have not only interest but resided in 
Hawaii. The inevitable conclusion is al- 
ways reached that Hawaii should be at 





once annexed, and this conclusion is not 
without logical reason. The opportunity 
is now ripe—the waif of the Pacific has 
been pretty much of a football and bone 
of contention, and will continue to be so 
unless the plea for annexation is granted. 
The pearls of the Pacific are possessions 
of promise and future historians will ac- 
cord it as one of the wise acts when 
these Islands are annexed. 

There is now, and always has been, 
strenuous opposition to annexation. 
Even Thomas Jefferson did not escape !t 
in the Louisiana purchase. Texas, Cali- 
fornia and Alaska were the bitter bones 
of partisan contention. 

Laying aside all the political aspects of 
the case, let us look at the Islands as they 


are—not forgetting that there are 
shadows as well as sunlight on the 
picture. 


The question of annexation is not one 
to be hooted down by timorous souls. It 
is an opportunity that is ripe. There are 
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no special international complications in- 
volved, if taken now, but with the pres- 
ent outlook it may not be such smooth 
sailing later on. 

Now, for a few observations after a few 
years’ residence in Hawaii, in the employ 
of the late king’s government. 

Kamehameha, one of the world’s he- 
roes, yet how many of our readers will at 
once recognize or remember his fame? 
In ‘his own country, holding a position 
nearly equivalent to that of Washington 
in America, more than equivalent to that 
of Napoleon in France, yet known but 
slightly, or not at all, to the general 
world. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when Captain Cook’s vessels lay at 
anchor just off the shores of the larger 
island of that tropical archipelago which 
we now know as Hawaii, they were vis- 
ited by one, among the numerous care- 





PRINCESS KEELIKOLANIT, 
A PURE BLOODED KAMEHAMEHA. 


less, happy hearted natives, who was des- 
tined to become nearly as famous as the 
Great Navigator himself. 

At this time Kamehameha was about 
eighteen years of age, but his mind was 
already awakening and this visit of the 
ships of a superior race produced an ef- 
fect upon his mind which soon after bore 
fruit. 

At first, only a very petty chieftain by 
blood, he soon rose to importance solely 
by his inherent abilities, and gradually by 
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intrigue and conquest brought the whole 
of the island upon which he lived, which 
was the larger one of the group, under 
his own control. Then having founded 
a strong government at home, he turned 
his attention to the neighboring islands 
and gradually extended his power till 
they had all submitted to his conquering 
armies and he had established a single 
strong government in the place of the 
many petty chieftaincies which had. be- 
fore prevailed. 

But though a strong arm and a power- 
ful will were required to accomplish this 
end and to continue the government so 
found, and though the power was wielded 
with a despotic force, yet Kamehameha 
was not a despot in the crueller sense of 
the term. His principal object was not to 
produce a strong government only, but 
also to elevate the people and place them 
ora higher plane than that before occu- 
pied. He busied himself with many re- 
forms and swept away many of the 
abuses that had prevailed under the for- 
mer regime. The limits of this paper do 
not allow an enumeration of his acts as 
a great and wise ruler. Simply we can 
say that he founded a firm dynasty 
which continued through several genera- 
tions of his descendants. 

Kamehameha had passed away before 
the influence of the European or the 
American were directly felt to any degree 
in his country. About 1820, the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, the pioneer mis- 
sionaries from America arrived in Ha- 
waii. Among the most prominent was 
Mrs. Thurston from Marlboro, Mass., 
whose grandson, Lorrin A. Thurston, has 
recently been Hawaiian minister to the 
United States. To the efforts of these 
American missionaries, and the Ameri- 
can merchants who came later, is 
due nine-tenths of what Hawaii is to-day. 
Of the missionaries, Mrs. Thurston had 
passed away before my arrival in Ha- 
waii, but many others were still left and 1 
enjoyed the acquaintance of many of 
them, some of whom had then been there 
fifty years. 

Stern in their uprightness, bigoted you 
Inay call them, but noble men and 
women, who had sacrificed nearly all 
tuat the world holds dear, to preach the 
faith they believed to a barbarous race 














and to lead that race to a higher moral 
plane and a higher civilization as well as 
to teach it the creed of Christianity. 
Never shall I forget the simple tales they 
told of their early deprivations. Many 
have I listened to, but only one will I 
here relate. These were told not with 
any sense of murmuring, but rather with 
an exultation of difficulties overcome. 
One missionary had settled with his 
emily far away from the common centre 
at. Honolulu upon another island in a dis- 
trict where but one other white family 
lived, that the doctor’s. Here for twenty 
years no other white face outside of the 
iwo families was seen, except once a year 
when one or more attended the yearly 
meeting at Honolulu. During all this 
time they livea upon articles of native 
diet. Finally come the gold excitement 
in California when a vessel laden with 
provisions for San Francisco was driven 
from her course and landed at Honolulu. 
Her cargo was sold and a single barrel of 
fiour found its way to this remote family. 
ireat was the rejoicing. A thanksgiving 
was prepared for. The barrel was 
knocked to pieces and the flour stood up 
one solid mass. Then it in turn was 
brokenup bythe hatchet, gradually pulyer- 
ized and sifted to rid it of the maggots 
with which it swarmed, and then the 
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family had the first civilized dinner they 
had known for twenty years. A veritable 
thanks-giving, as they told me with moist- 
ened eyes even at this later date. 

Worthy sons and daughters have these 
devoted pioneers left, and these are the 
people that to-day are asking the United 
States to accept them as members of that 
government to which they naturally be- 
long. hy eee 

It has been said that the missionaries 
took advantage of their position to make 


‘money. This may or may not be a fact _ 


in a few cases, there are black sheep in 
every flock, but in general the statement 
is false. Some of them have acquired 
wealth, but it was not done with that ob- 
ject in view. To give a single case. 

A missionary settled in one of the most 
fertile districts where there was a dense 
population. Being an energetic New 
Englander and believing that “the devil 
finds mischief for idle hands,” he re- 
claimed acre after acre of land that he 
might keep his converts busy and teach 
them habits of thrift. Land was almost 
valueless, being worth merely the cost of 
making out the necessary papers, and to 
fully. keep control, he had the papers 
made out in his own name _ without 


thought that the lands would ever be of 
value. 


Time passed, the natives dwin- 
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dled away, the whites came, and finally 
when sugar became the staple article of 
production, these lands, lying in one cf 
the best sugar districts, became of ex- 
treme value. From having scarcely 
money enough to pay his passage to 
Honolulu, this man passed almost in 2 
day to great wealth. But it should be re- 
membered that this was after years of 
privation, and due not to any thought of 
making money, but to his own inherent 
energetic thrift applied for the good of 
the natives for whom he gave his life. 

The commercial development of Hawaii 
has been forwarded partially by the 
French and Germans, much by the En- 
glish, but predominantly by the Ameri- 
cans. Between the latter there has al- 
ways been much rivalry, occasionally a 
little bitterness, and sometimes an in- 
tense struggle for the supremacy, but 
American influence has predominated to 
a high degree. A short time ago the rela- 
tive amounts invested in sugar was as 
follows. 

Americans and of American blood 
$21,643,875. British and of British blood 
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$1,659,516. Germans $1,275,098. Chinese 
$293,700. Native Hawaiians $38,991; and 
other nationalities in lesser amounts. 

In 1892 the total number of vessels en- 
gaged in trade with Hawaii was 293, of 
which 224 were American and 16 
British. 

In educational lines as well as in mis- 
sionary influence the Americans and — 
British have worked side by side, but 
with the former always predominant. 
At present the force of teachers in the 
public schools is divided about as follows, 
Hawaiians 77, Americans 73, British 36. 
Germans 1. Who shall say that America 
should not be interested in this country 
and its welfare for which her own blood 
has done and is doing so much? During 
the late rebellion in America the most in- 
tense sympathy for the union was shown 
in Hawaii, and many of her young men 
came to the States and took up arms in 
the behalf of freedom. 

But let us turn back to the native Ha- 
waiians, those to whom the country did 
and should belong, for whose interests it 
should be governed as far as it is possible. 

At the time of Cook’s visit 
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to the islands there was a 
dense population in all the 
fertile districts, estimated 
at upwards of 300,000. 
Through decimation by the 
war of conquest under 
Kamehameha and diseases 
that arose this number de- 
creased till in 1820 there 
were but 150,000. This de- 
crease has continued at a 
rapid rate as shown by the 


following figures: 1866, 
57,125; 1884, 40,014; 1890, 
34,436. By this it is readily 


seen that the race is fast 
approaching extinction as a 
pure blooded race. These 
figures do not take cogni- 
zance of the half-bloods or 
mixtures with the other 
races, but even then the re- 
sult is the same. 

The native Hawaiian as a 
factor in the government of 
Hawaii must be largely left 
out of account because of 
decreasing numbers and the 
rapid influx of various for- 
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eign elements which are 
surely overwhelming him. 
This is a saddening feature 
and no one feels it more 
surely or more strongly 
than those Americans who 
have lived among them and 
learned to love the race. 
But should we not give 
sympathy to the deposed 
queen and criticise severely 
the manner in which she 
lost her throne. 

The dynasty of Kame- 
hameha came to an end 
with the death of Kame- 
hameha VY. in 1872. At this 
there was no male descend- 
ant of Kamehameha, but 


there were three females, Queen 


Emma, the widow of Kamehameha 
V., Panahi, the wife of the banker, 
Mr. Bishop, and Princess Keelikolani 


Lunalilo, a descendant of the brother of 
Kamehameha I., was elected king 
by ballot. On the death of Lunalilo in 
1874, Kalakana, a petty chief, a descend- 
ant of an ancient king of Hawaii, and 
Queen Emma, announced themselves as 
candidates for the throne. At a special 
session of the legislature, Kalakana was 
elected. Queen Emma’s adherents were 
numerous among the natives and so 
bitter was this feeling that a riot was 
started. Help was solicited from the 
men-of-war in the harbor, and both Brit- 
ish and American marines were landed 
to quell the outbreak, thus establishing a 
precedent for the act so strongly de- 
nounced in the late revolution. 

On Kalakana’s succession to the throne, 
he soon began a series of usurpation of 
more authority than the constitution al- 
lowed, and also borrowed large sums of 


money to meet the expenses of spend-., 


thrift habits in which he indulged. For- 
eign adventurers arose to positions of in- 
fluence through his agency, and the gov- 
ernment was verging toward a state of 
anarchy and despotism. Finally the bet- 
ter class of both Americans and British 
united in an effort to compel Kalakana to 
grant certain concessions in which they 
succeeded. But even these Kalakana 
constantly attempted to ignore. During 
these days I felt while living there that 
there was a moral volcano, as well as a 
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physical one, below the surface which 
was liable to break forth at any moment. 

At Kalakana’s death, he was succeeded 
by his sister, Liliuokalani, whom it was 
hoped would bring about a better condi- 
tion of government. Instead, she began 
at once vigorous attempts to overthrow 
the constitution and to practically estab- 
lish a despotism. This was carried so far 
as to be beyond endurance and the Ameri- 
cans arose in revolt, overthrew the queen 
and established the present government 
as a means of self protection. They then 
appealed to the United States for help. 
How has this been met in the United 
States? With sympathy from nearly all 
the people who understand the merits of 
the case, but with a great degree of cold- 
ness among the officials at Washington. 
A special commissioner was sent to Ha- 
waii who returned with a report that 
seems to the .writer to be almost abso- 
lutely a misstatement of the truth of 
affairs, whether from direct purpose or 
from the fact that he was completely de- 
ceived himself, it is difficult to determine. 
In either case the result was worse than 
a failure to accomplish the object in view. 

The men engaged in the overthrow of 
Liliuokalani were not ordinary revolu- 
tionists, but men of the highest type of 
character, mentally and morally. They 
were forced to the movement not only as 
a protection to themselves and their 
rights, but also for the protection of the 
Flawaiians. No one has the welfare of 
the native Hawaiian more truly at heart 
than many of these same men. President 
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Dole is almost an unique character. As 
sternly upright and just in his private life 
as the old missionaries themselves, he is a 
man of great strength of character, broad, 
liberal and comprehensive in his grasp of 
affairs, and with a moral courage suffi- 
ciently strong to ensure a firm control in 
the direction which he considers is the 
true one. Pick out your ideal man of* 
affairs in America to-day, and consider 
that President Dole will not only com- 
pare favorably with him, but will prob- 
ably outrank him as a man of ability and 
honesty. In fact it is not too much to 
claim for President Dole that he is as 
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well fitted for the place he occupies in 
Hawaii to-day, as were Washington and 
Lincoln for their respective places. 
However much he is opposed politically, 
he has the respect of his opponents for 
his individual honesty of purpose. 

From a semi-barbarous state, Hawaii 
has been brought to a high degree of cul- 
tivation through the efforts described 
above. To whom should they now belong 
if not to those who have labored to ac- 
complish this result. At present Japan is 
overrunning the country and it seems 
probable that it will soon be beyond the 
power of the present government to cope 
with this difficulty. Japan is the only 
foreign government that seriously objects 
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to annexation with America. When we 
consider the merits of the case it would 
seem she has little rights in the matter. 
The rights of her subjects should be pro- 
tected, but only as they would be in 
America or elsewhere. 

She has not helped develop Hawaii, 
why should she claim it? But more 
powerful reasons exist why Hawaii 
should become a portion of the United 
States. Our government cannot afford to 
lose her. If she does not become a part 
of the United States she must be domi- 
nated finally by some other power, for 
under her present condition she cannot 
maintain her own gov- 
ernment long. The old 
arguments in favor of 
the use as a coaling and 
naval station, the pro- 
tection to our western 
coast if in our hands, 
the danger if in the 
hands of a_ foreign 
power, have been dwelt 
upon till they are fa- 
miliar to every one. 
These need not be re- 
peated. What Hawaii 
is in its natural advan- 
tages is but little known 
and appreciated by the 
outside world. 

Lying but 2,100 miles 
southwest from San 
Francisco it is easily 
reached in five days by 
steamer. Situated with- 
the tropics in the 

same latitude with Mex- 
the midst of the waters 
broad Pacific, the tropical 
heat is tempered by the ocean 
breezes till one of the _ finest cli- 
mates possible is produced. With an 
average range of temperature, scarcely 
exceeding 32° F. seldom dropping below 
54° or rising above 86° at sea level, but 
with all variations till the limit of almost 
perpetual snow is reached on the higher 
mcuntain peaks, what more can be 
asked for a place of residence. 

Hawaii, the largest of the fourteen 
islands which make up the group, has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles, or 
about equal to that of the state of Con- 
necticut, while the combined area of all 
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the others is a little less in 
extent. 
Eight of the islands are 


large and inhabited, the 
others are smaller and..of 
little importance. Moun- 


tains, varying in form from 
sharp peaks and rounded 
domes, rise from three thou- 
sand to nearly fourteen 
thousand feet above the 
sea. Against these strike 
the full force of the north- 
east trade winds, ladened 
with moisture which is con- 
densed and falls in almost 
constant rain about the 
summits and on their north- 
eastern slopes. 

At Hilo, Hawaii, it in- 
variably rains three times 
each day and usually many 
more times for variation. The result is 
that on these slopes there is a dense, rich 
vegetation in which ferns of all sizes 
from the little maiden hair to the tall tree 
fern predominate with a luxuriance sur- 
passing description. These same slopes 
afford the best of sugar districts and 
are fast coming under cultivation. The 
plantations extend far up the slopes, 
while the mills are built along the coast. 
The cane is transported to the mills often 
by means of flumes which convey water 
from some stream far up the mountains 
down to the mill. Into 
this flume the cane is 
thrown whence it is 
swiftly carried by the 
water to the mill below. 

- One of these flumes is 
shown in the view as it 
crosses a picturesque 
gulch on the plantation 
of Omomea. On Hawaii, 
the sea has worn away the 
entire northeastern coast 
to a great degree, so that 
now it consists of wild 
and rugged cliffs rising 
vertically above the water 
from 50 to 2,000 feet in 
height. The streams pro- 
duced by the constant 
rainfall have worn deep 
gulches down the sides of 
the mountains, some of 
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which are cut clear down 
to sea level, while others 
fall over the cliffs in a 
series of beautiful cascades. 

One of these smaller cas- 
cades, a little over one hun- 
dred feet high, is shown 
below the flume in the view. 
In a ride from Laupahoehoe 
to Hilo, a distance of about 
thirty miles, fifty-seven of 
these gulches were crossed, 
some fifty feet deep, some 
2,000, and in each case the 
road, or rather the bridle 
path, descended to the bot- 
tom again to rise on the 
opposite side. Though beau- 
tiful and grand beyond de- 
scription, their very abund- 
ance made them monoto- 
nous in a journey across 
country. The heavy rainfall ceases a 
short distance southwest of the moun- 
tain summits, and much of the coast on 
that side is rainless and barren. 

The first glimpse of Honolulu shows a 
beautiful tropical grove, with here and 
there a spire of a steeple rising above it. 
Yet this was formerly a barren waste 
which has been reclaimed by irrigation 
until now it literally blossoms like the 
rose. Honolulu, the capital city, has 
grown up here, because here is found the 
only harbor in which ships can lie pro- 
tected from storms and 
the constant heavy swell 
of the ocean. Nowhere 
else in the whole group 
can vessels lie at the 
wharf to be unloaded. 
Here is a _ perfect little 
landlocked harbor inside 
the coral reef through 
which runs a single nar- 
row passage just wide 
enough for the passage 
of an ocean steamer. 

Passing from Honolulu 
toward the mountains the 
annual rainfall increases 
rapidly as follows: Bere- 
tania Street in town 15.82 
in.; Luakaha, 3 miles out, 
141.54 in, and Ookala. 
directly in the mountains, 
6 miles out, 259.41 in. or 
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A TYPICAL HMAWALLAN OF PURE BLOOD. 


near two feet monthly. Standing in 
Honolulu one can almost always see 2 
shower on the mountains, and a half 
hour’s ride on horseback will usually give 
one the privilege of a natural shower 
bath. 

On Mani, the second island in size, a 
large rainless district lies on the western 
slopes of the mountain of Haleakala. 
Here, where the rain never falls, is sit- 
uated the plantation of Spreckles, the 
sugar king of the Pacific coast. 

All the latest inventions are at once 
brought in. The telephone was estab- 
lished here in its first days. Railroads 
connect Honolulu with the outlying dis- 
tricts, and also other ports with the in- 
terior. Bicycles abound, but nothing will 
ever displace the horse and saddle as the 
one means of travel over these pictur- 
esque islands. 

This embraces by far the largest cane 
fields in Hawaii, the cultivation of which 
is carried on entirely by an extremely fine 
system of irrigation, projected and car- 
ried out by American engineers. Streams 
are tapped far up the mountain side, the 
water brought in conduits and distributed 
carefully over the hundreds of acres be- 
longing to the plantation. 

Everywhere, except in the recent vol- 
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canie areas and the mountain ridges, 
the soil is very rich, in the rainless as 
well as in the watered districts, and 
only awaits capital and a settled gov- 
ernment to add greatly to the produc- 
tion. Coffee as well as sugar may 
easily become a staple article of pro- 
duction. 

As the traveller first lands in Hono- 
lulu and journeys about the kingdom, 
he is constantly surprised by the evi- 
dences of the advanced culture of the 
better class of whites. A fine library 
with well selected volumes and all the 
periodicals of the day is,open to the 
public. Among the private families 
the number of subscriptions to the 
first class periodicals of Europe and 
America will far exceed in per cent. 
that of the ordinary American city. 
In the country and on the plantations 
the stranger is received with cor- 
diality and entertained like a friend. 
In a trip of four days about the island 
of Oahu, a friend and myself were 
entertained by planters, Monnon mis- 
sionaries, and found our expenses for the 
entire four days only amounted to 
seventy-five cents each for ourselves 
and our horses. Another trip of twenty- 
two days made by two lady teachers 
and myself on _ horseback overland 
from Kohala in the north part of 
Hawaii to the voleano of Kilanea 
and return and accomplished at the 
entire expense of $22.50 each for our- 
selves and horses. This expense was in- 
curred at two places only, the hotel at 
the village of Hilo and the Volcano 
House at the crater of Kilanea. At one 
place where we delicately tried to make 
our hosts take a little remuneration for 
their hospitality, they seemed hurt ay 
our suggestion, and not only cordially in- 
vited us to come again, but if we could 
not come, then send our friends. Among 
the natives it is the same, if they have 
but a crust, that crust is shared with the 
stranger. At the same time be it said, 
if the stranger seeks to drive a bargain Ae 
is pretty sure to find the Hawaiian to be 
the equal of the Yankee in shrewdness. 
Were it not for ever prevalent leprosy 
among the native race life among them 
would in many ways be a delightful one 
but this is an ever present source of dread 
to the white man when in contact with 

















them. Never in my jour- 
neys or associations with 
them did I eat or drink 
from their dishes if I 
eculd help it, but when 
forced to do so I put my 
lips to the center of the 
water without touching 
the rim. 

It is the one curse in 
this Paradise of the 
Pacific and for every 
lover of that race it has 
an intensely saddening 
effect. The happy, care- 
less native pays little at- 
tention to the dangers of 
the disease and the au- 
thorities find it difficult to learn of even 
serious cases. 

Few races have a happier disposition 
than the Hawaiian. In their own 
language they have no word for revenge, 
and at the same time no word for grati- 
tude. They bear little grudge against 
their enemies but I havelearned that they 
remember their friends. in their highest 
development they have the irrespon- 
sibility of children and associated with 
the white man in government they have 
little more discretion than the ordinary 
European of sixteen or eighteen years of 
age. Could they be left untrammelled to 
work out their own higher civilization 
and government according to the laws 
of evolution it would be but just they 
should have the chance. This, however, 
has passed beyond recovery and those 
having the greatest love and sympathy 
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HAWAIIANS EATING POI, THE NATIONAL DISH. 






A COMMON WAYSIDE WASHING SCENE. 


for the Hawaiian must look to having 
him aided by annexation to the United 
States. He has been preyed upon by ad- 
venturers in the past, the present govern- 
ment is by far the best he ever had. 
Could this government be made strong 
enough to sustain itself it would better 
be left as it is. This cannot be owing to 
foreign complications and the intrigue of 
adventurers. If America does not accept 
the treasure laid at her doors, some cther 
power will quickly seize the prize to the 
everlasting shame and regret of every 
true American. For beauty of natural 
scenery Hawaii may well rank with any 
place of equal size in the world. Hono- 
lulu lies clustered about the foot of an ex- 
tinct voleanic cone. At a distance of 
about five miles to the southwest is the 
striking figure of another extinct cone 
the famous Diamond Head, upon whose 
highest point 561 feet 
above the sea I have 
stood many times and 
upon which I ate one 
Thanksgiving dinner 
with only my dog and 
my instruments for coim- 
pany. Back of the city 
is the famous pali range 
of mountains. These 
present very grand scen- 
ery. Having a gradual 
slope on the west, they 
present a nearly vertical 
precipice on the east 
varying in height from 
600 feet to 3,000 feet, 
and extending for a 
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AN AVENUE OF ROYAL PALMS, HONOLULU. 


distance of twenty-six miles. There is 
but one pass, the famous Nuuanu, where 
carriages can cross and but one more at 
the extreme south end of the range where 
footman or horses can descend. Tne 
roau crosses the range at an elevation 9f 
1,200 feet above the sea and winds down 
the almost vertical face of the precipice. 
It was at this point that the last des- 
perate stand was made py the natives of 
Oaku against Kamehameha’s conquering 
forces and the last remnants of their force 
were hurled over .the precipice by the 
victorious army. On Mani is the famous 
Ieao valley, the most charming small 
touch of nature I have yet seen, and also 
the great extinct volcano of Haleakala, 
rising in the dome-like summit 10,000 feet 


‘ abovethe sea. One of the grandest scenes 


ihe world can furnish is witnessed when 
standing upon this mountain in the early 
morning and witness the sun rise out of 
an ocean of cloud which shuts out all of 


_ the world below and above which only 


the dim, distant peaks on Hawaii can be 
seen. This scene can only be rivalled ia 
the far north in the eternal frozen seas. 
On Hawaii are the living volcanoes of 
Kilauea and Mauna Loa, among the 
world’s greatest wonders, the former ris- 
ing to about 4,000 feet and the latter at 
nearly 14,000 feet above the sea. ‘she 
former is easily visited by the tourist, 
the latter only by the enthusiastic scien- 
tist. These cannot be briefly described, 
and the limit of our paper forbids. 
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BOARDING HOUSE ETIQUETTE. 


Table Manners. 
Breakfast. 
ON’T read other people’s papers. 
Don’t make predictions as to the 
menu for the day. All the others 
know it will be the same as the corre- 
sponding day of the previous week. 

Don’t call attention to the fact that the 
coffee is chicory.and the cream skim- 
milk. They know that too, and you are 
liable to hurt the landlady’s feelings. 

Don’t declare that the breakfast is 
ecmposed of the sss of yesterday's 
dinner. 4 

Luncheon. 

Don’t go to it. 

If you do go, however, don’t kick about 
the lack of food. It is only prepared for 
the school ma’m who has the-hall room 
on the third floor, or the soubrette who 
has the third floor back. 

Don’t declare that it is composed of the 
relics of breakfast. 


Dinner. 

Get there first, remembering that first 
come is the only one properly served. 

Don’t poke fun at the school ma’am. 

Don’t eat more than your share of any- 
thing that happens to be good. 

Don’t declare that dinner is composed 
of the remnants of luncheon, as there was 
nothing left from luncheon. 

Tom Hall. 





LOST. 
A Story of the Northland. 


VER the summit of the great Chil- 
coot Pass a fearful snowstorm was 
sweeping—one of those blinding 

spasms of the elements against which 
it is impossible for man or _ beast 
to journey, peculiar to this north- 
ern latitude. The pallor of death en- 
shrouded the wild region, and the snow 
was hurled through the air in great 
waves, as if driven by the fan-wheels of 


a mighty mill. In the shelter of an‘ over- 
hanging rock a man, bearded, bronzed, 
aud fur-clad, crouched beneath a whirl- 
ing eddy of snow that was piling up 
around him in great ridgés and drifts. 
The air was intensely cold, and in spite 
ef his thick furs the man ached in every 
portion of his body from the bitter at- 
mosphere. He had braved the terrors of 
the Alaskan wilds .fox several .seasons, 
and was now on his way to the haunts 
of civilization with ‘a. meagre and hard- 
earned sack of the: precious metal that 
tempts the souls of men. As he crouched 
in the archway of the sheltering rock 
the man closed his eyes to keep out the 
whirling snow, and dreamed of faces and 
scenes in other lands. 

The warm sun of an April day smiled 
upon the fresh, -budding landscape, and 
the birds sang in the green willows of a 
far southern homestead. The scent of 
blooming flowers pervaded the soft, 
dreamy air, and he inhaled the sweet 
fragrance in deep, revivifying breaths. 
Faces dearer to him than all the wealth 
hidden beneath the frozen tundra of the 
north smiled above the inviting couch of 
green grass and bright daisies upon 
which he reclined. The hum of the bees 
among the flowers mingled with the song 
of the sweet-voiced birds, and he drifted 
away into a peaceful, happy slumber. 


Two years later a party of men halted 
beside an overhanging rock beyond the 
summit of Chileoot Pass and: with con- 
siderable interest looked over a bleached 
human skeleton beneath whose head re- 
posed a leather sack of gold nuggets. 

Z Clyde Scott Chase. 





MRS. DIGBY’S PIE. 
RS. Ophelia Ann Digby keeps a 
M brownstone front boarding-house 
on West 59th Street in the city of 
New York. When I state this fact I do 
so with the full knowledge that it*will be 
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a great advertisement for her select eat- 
ing academy. The mere fact that I 
board with Ophelia Ann will give ‘her 
meal-dispensary a boom. But this has 
little to do with her pie. ~Speaking of pie, 
of Mrs. Ophelia Ann’s pie, should remind 
one of leather, not of board. 

Let me see, what was I speaking of? 
Dyspepsia? Hey? Oh! pie, was it? 
Well, it is all the same thing at Ophelia 
Ann’s; I should say, Mrs. Digby’s. . 

But one peculiarity of Mrs. Digby’s.pie 
is its consistency. ‘Consistency thoveart 
a jewel,” is evidently her pie motto. bShe 





has changed the noted maxim: “Once an 
Englishman, always an Englishman,” to 
read, “Once apple, always apple!” We 
never ask, “What kina of pie?’ at 
Ophelia Ann’s. We simply say, “Yes, 
pie,” or “No, not pie,” for her pie is al- 
ways apple. 

The apple is a luscious fruit, to be sure, 
when fresh from its native orchard, but 
the desiccated apple of commerce is far 
from being a thing of beauty. It -comes 
sometimes in small round slabs, per- 
forated in the middle, like a large leather 
washer, and sometimes in rich brown fly- 
specked chunklets with pin holes ih them. 
The latter is the dried apple of my boy- 
hood. I remember the old farm (I never 
lived on a farm in my life) in dear oid 
Massachusetts (I come from Iowa) and 
how my gentle mother gathered the 
greenings from the greening trees, cut 
out the worms and strung the juicy quar- 
ters on a long piece of white grocery 
twine, and hung the fruity garland over 
the back fence to dry in the sun! I love 
to recall scenes like this. It brings back 
my boyhood. I always did like to lie. 

But Ophelia Ann clings to the deather 
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washer style of defunct apple, probably 
because it is more defunct ard less juicy. 
It is legs liable to deceive the jaded pal- 
ate. When Mrs. Digby serve ‘pie it is a 
twenty to one shot that aa leather 
washer. apple’ pie. 

The pie of our boarding-house is a most 
remarkable affair. I might call it baro- 
metrical pie, but for the fact that it is not 
in tne least barometrical. The proper 
term would probably be “market report 
pie.” It is an unfailing galige of the 
flour and dried-apple markets. When, 
flour goes down we have more crust and : 
less apple. When dried apples *go down 
we have less crust and more apple. 
“Ah!” we say, “I see there has been a 
slump in the flour market to-day,” or 
“Oh, ho! so apples are on the jump 
again!’ 

The worst is when flour climbs to the 
top netch. Then the crust gradually 
gets thinner and thinner until some fine 
day our pie comes in in a sauce dish as 
plain dried-apple sauce! And last year 
when apples were on the jump the filler 
of our pie seemed to be slowly dying of 
consumption, and at length we found our- 
selves with two thick crusts between 
which was but the hollow mockery of 
heated air. That was carrying the thing 
too far and we struck. The result was 
seven solid weeks of suet pudding. 

Pie? Pie is the glory of America. Give 
him but a steel knife and a piece of pie 
ana the American can, well, get dyspep- 
sia. Oh! sweet and tasty segment of the 
pastry. circle, we love you! We eat you! 
We dream of—if not of you of our ances- 
tors. Pie is our vade mecum and our 
ho. polloi, but when Ophelia Ann dese- 
crates that noble name and foists upon 
me a compound of wet dough and soggy 
dried-apples and calls it pie, it is time to 
dc something. Time to eat it. And time 
to rebel! Some may choose to stay and 
sate their pie-love on this slimy com- 
pound, but as for me give me mince pie or 
give me death! 

Ellis Parker Butler. 





FLIPPANCIES. 

LL roads lead to Rome; also all .ead 
away from it, it depends on which 
way you think you are going. 

Many women prefer a poodle dog above 
all things; others want a map, but some 
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of those want him as near a poodle as 
possible, dog-gone it! 

Love is immortal; he who has once felt 
its spell loves forever, but not necessarily 
the same girl. 

When it comes right down to a choice 
between those people who are so good 
that they are hysterical about it, and 
those others who are wicked enough 10 
know where they are at, why, give us the 
wicked ones, every time. 

Plenty of people will be just as pleasant 
as you are if you will take pains to be 
just as disagreeable as they are. 

The man who climbs trees after a star 
is a fool; but after all he is a good sort 
of fool and he is nearer Heaven in his 
tree top than if he had loved something 
in the mire, and won it, by grovelling. 

A novel should be what its name im- 
plies; a commonplace tale of common- 
place things isn’t a novel, it’s—well, in 
these days of good stories, it’s a nuisance. 

Read the story of those authors who do 
so many thousand words every day and 
can do as many thousand more when 
pressed, and then tell me the difference 
between the making of literature and 2 
six day wood sawing contest,—if you can. 

Winthrop Packard. 





BEYOND REASON. 
HEY walked slowly down the wind 
ing path under the gnarled ol«t 
apple trees. The sky had never be 
fore been so blue, the clouds so fleecy, 
the air so balmy. 

They paused at the stile that led over 
the zigzag fence. 

Neither one of them had reached the 
dignity of twenty years, and when one is 
so preposterously young and the sky so 
blue and the drowsiness of late summer 
lies over the land, one may be forgiven 
for indulgence in fairy dreams and a 
calm indifference to the prosaic world. 

Fragmentary gleams of ambitious 
longings and shapeless atoms of in- 
definite dreams of a wide career had 
flitted through her inexperienced mind, 
but all were forgotten to-day. 

This was their summer vacation. 

He told her that he loved her. She ad- 
mitted coyly and tremblingly that she 
loved him and that he had been her 
“hero” through all the sunny days they 
had spent together, and then the “hero” 
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kissed her and “life seemed girt with 1 
golden ring.” 

She said to herself that night,— 

“This has been a happy, happy day. | 
do not .know the reason, but I am so 
happy.” 


The notes of the best orchestra in the 
land were still throbbing through the 
heated atmosphere of the theatre. The 
tumult of applause over the two hun- 
dredth performance of a successful play 
was still surging forth -from box, bal- 
cony and gallery, when the curtains of 
her box were held aside for her; and holi- 
ing her gorgeous furs closely around her. 
she had stepped out from the light, and 
heat and melody into her waiting’ “car- 
riage. 

She shivered and told herself. she was 
tired of it all, even if it was her own 
play. She was tired of watching the 
creatures of her own fancy disport them- 
selves on the. stage, weary of. being 


‘pointed out, and praised, written -and 


talked about by people and press—— Yes, 
weary, even if her fame and bank ac- 
count had both leaped into significance 
with a mighty bound caused by that 
“suecessful play.” 

And she was scarcely thirty, her ambi- 
tions had become definite, on that altar 
she had sacrificed the “hero,” but she had 
gained money and fame. To-day another 
man had laid his name and bank account 
at her feet. His heart was not mentioned 
in the interview. He was rich and 
clever, and was quietly accepted in a 
well bred, calm manner. 

She sits before a glowing fire and her 
white arms reach forth from the nestling 
furs and are stretched out wearily and 
she whispers :— 

“It has been such a successful day, but 
it is beyond my reason—I am not happy.” 

Sadie E. Solomon. 





BOOKS THAT HAVE HELPED ME. 
TRUST the average reader will par- 
don me for not delving deeply, wisely, 
critically, into the books that have 

helped me. My friend, William Dean 

Howells, and a few others can do the 

critical business better than I; thelr 

wages are higher, and besides their jobs 
are steadier; also if they are pressed for 
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copy they can open the old trunk and— 
any old thing will do. But a poor young 
man with one eye fixed upon the glitter- 
ing star of fame, and the other eye upon 
the time limit of the casual boarding- 
house lady, is apt to acquire visual stra- 
bismus_ unless 
he is up and 
doing and pro- 
pounding new 
features in the 
field of letters. 
Some _ books 
have helped me 
more than 

- others, and 
some not quite 
so much so. 

This assertion 

was scudied by 

me for half an 

hour, and is, I 

trust, as vague 

and dense 1s 

are some of the 

assertions of 
greater than I who have gotten these 
Eli with both feet, and are now engaged 
in holding down the pedestals of literary 
fame. 

The greatest help that I ever derived 
in all my life from any book, was that 
which was bestowed upon me in times of 
emergency; and my father took a sort of 
stoic-like glee in unwinding about four- 
teen yards of black string from about it 
when he was about to bestow. He never 
failed to give me a good dressing down 
concerning the ways of the ungodly 
spendthrift, advising me to go and not 
do likewise, but to look out for a rainy 
day. As it generally rained Fourth of 
July, circus day and the like, I have good 
reason never to forget that book which 
he carried in his pants pocket, carefully 
guarded with yards of string. 

During brief intervals of my life I have 
met with sore and perplexing accidents 
to the garments which man has erected 
at low rates; have had various rents ap- 
pear where they should not, have had 
buttons disappear from where they 
should not. And, in the close seclusion 
of my hall bedroom at diverse hours of 
the night I have repaired me my garb 
and sewed me on my buttons, giving 
thanks unto a needle-book such as all 
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gentlemen of staid habits, also solitary 
state, should cultivate. Thus, I have 
touched, only touched upon certain books 
that have helped me. H. 8. Keller. 





THE GIRL IN THE NEXT FRONT 
PEW. 
SAT in church, and the parson prayed 
And preached in his earnest way, 
But what was his text or the words he 
said 
Indeed I cannot say, 
And I know such an action was very 
wrong 
And a sinful thing to do 
But I sat and gazed the whole sermon 
long 
At the girl in the next front pew. 


It was not that her form was a perfect 
cast 
In the mould of beauty wrought, 
For such—in church—I have often passed 
Nor given a second thought; 
It was not that her dress was in perfect 
taste 
From the pin that held her hat 
To the pliant curve of her slender waist,--- 
Though the envious pew hid that; 


It was not that her throat was white and 
clear 
Nor yet that her thick dark hair 
Half hid, yet revealed, a shell-pink ear 
And a cheek that was round and fair; 
It was not any of these, or all, 
That blocked my wanderirg eye 
And made me deaf to the parson’s call, 
But,—well, I will tell you why:— 
’T was her hat, whose plumes in a mighty 
throng 
Hid the whole, round world from view. 
And I had to gaze the whole sermon long 
At the girl in the next front pew. 


Now all young men who hear this song 
Take heed by a tale of woe; 
Don’t take a back seat, but pass along 
And sit in the first fron* row, 
Anu then of the sermon you'll have no 
doubt, 
And can hear the choir and all that, 
For the whole wide world won’t be 
blotted out 
. By just one girl—and a hat. 


Winthrop Packard. 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. 
Notes by Ellen M. Henrotin, President of the General 
Federation. 

T a recent meeting of the Wisconsin 
A State Federation of Women’s Clubs,’ 

an address was delivered by Miss 
Mae E. Schreiber of the State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, on “How to Read.” 
Se much that was of value was brought 
out in this paper that we believe it de- 
serves a wider publicity through the me- 
dium of print. We have taken this op- 
portunity in consequence, to outline all 
that was suggestive in Miss Schreiber’s 
address. 

Reading in the past has been urged 
upon the individual or the child in order 
that they may know. Miss Schreiber, on 
the contrary, urges that children, and 
grown people for that matter, should 
read to be, and that the reading of the 
individual should be directed towards the 
end of “Character Formation.” She has 
made a vigorous crusade against books 
of the Henty type, and tales of wild ad- 
venture, which have no foundation in 
truth, which are carelessly written and 
inaccurate in every particular. Her 
method is somewhat on this wise: She 
endeavors to discover the special taste of 
the child, and through that to give him 
the best literature. As an example: She 
had in her class a child who was very 
fond of tales of adventure, and who read 
ali such stories with avidity. Miss 
Schreiber drew his attention to the tales 
of the deeds of brave knights, and finally 
won him completely over to the most 
beautiful literature of all time, as well as 
to the most inspiring of the tales of the 
Knights of King Arthur and his Round 
table, Spenser’s Fairy Queen, the Niel- 
belungen Lied, and Norse Legends. This 
boy was a natural born leader, and he 


Conducted by Mrs.-M. D. Frazar. 
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soon had the entire school tilting in tour- 
neys and rescuing distressed .damsels. 
his is but one of the many examples 
which Miss Schreiber gave of the result 
of her work in this department of the 
Normal School. 

The program which has just been is- 

sued by the Educational Department of 
the Wisconsin State Federation, has 
many valuable = suggestions. Among 
others, that one or two sessions of each 
club year be devoted to children’s litera- 
ture, and that experts be invited to speak 
on this subject. 
- I think, myself, that this idea could be 
enlarged to the mutual benefit of the 
publisher and the members of Women’s 
Clubs. Why should not a selection of 
good books (I use good in its larger sense), 
be sent to a large Woman’s Club in any 
city, and that club notify its members 
and friends? Thus, all “hap-hazard’”’ 
buying of books, which takes place about 
the holiday season, all over the country, 
be avoided. I am the mother of a family 
of boys, who have had many friends wha 
were kind enough to give them books as 
presents, and I can testify, that though 
my boys are fond of reading, that these 
books have never been looked at, as they 
were entirely inappropriate for their age, 
and their taste in no way had been con- 
sulted. 

I think every woman who has chil- 
dren, groans in spirit at the thought of 
the books which will be given to her chil- 
dren at holiday times. This is no lack of 
kind intention on the part of the donor, 
but simply a lack of thought, and comes 
from the mistaken conviction that any- 
body can select a book for a child, or a 
young person; this selection, however, 
should only be made by an expert. An 
enormous amount of money is wasted; 
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no good is done, and no pleasure con- 
ferred, unless the proper selection of 
books has taken place. 

The Minnésota State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, published last year a list 
of books suitable for children and young 
people, and had the list published and 
sent quite generally to the public school 
teachers. I should go even further in my 
principle of co-ordination, and should 
suggest that no books be purchased for a 
child without consultation. with the 
teacher or the mother. If the system of 
having a session of each club year, or two 
sessions, which would be better, devoted 
to Ohildren’s Literature, was adopted, 
this difficulty would be obviated, and the 
most thoughtless mothers would. have 
the advantage of at least hearing the 

-Rames and titles of good books. Miss 
Schreiber might accomplish a great. niis- 
sicnary work by going tnrough the coun- 
try and speaking on Children’s Litera- 
ture, so much talked about, and so little 
understeod. The ordinary writer does 
not do justice to his readers when they 
are children. My experience has been 
that children like the best. 


At the last Biennial, at Louisville, Miss ... 


Kate Byam Martin, a teacher of long 
experience, reaa an article on Children’s 
- Literature, in which she characterizes as 
the best literature for children the real 
-ideal, and she instanced as examples: 
Robinson Crusoe, Longfellow’s Hiawatha 
and Foissart’s Tales. I think the three 
are good examples. Man’s conquest of 
nature is idealized in Robinson Crusoe. 
In Hiawatha the child is brought nearer 
to the great heart of nature; the moon 
and the squirrel tatk to the little Hia- 
watha, and are his loved companions and 
his guides In Foissart’s Tales the knights 
battle for freedom and rescuing the dis- 
tressed. 

Modern literature is full of riches for 
the child. There never was a period 
when so many great men and women 
are writing for children. A few of the 
books which illustrate the “real ideal” 
among modern writers may be given as 
examples: First and foremost is Kip- 
ling’s Jungle Book. Old and young alike 
feel the charm of his close communion 
vith the inhabitants of the forest prime- 
vai. They are so true to the child’s con- 
ception of animal life in its grandest and 
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freest manifestations. 


Strength, which 
does not inspire terror, is the key-note. 
Wisdom without cunning and caution, 


without cowardice. No man, woman or 
child can read the Jungle Book without 
feeling forever after a mysterious cord of 
sympathetic interest between them and 
the inhabitants of the animal world. A 
book which emphasizes this same thought 
is “Citizen Bird.” Mrs. Mabel Wright 
iclls the tale; Dr. Elliot Coues, the great 
ornithologist, gives the scientific facts; 
and the book is illustrated by a new 
light in the artistic world, Louis Agassez 
Fuertes, the bird artist. Dr. Coues, who 
is certainly a great authority, says that 
Agassez at the same age as Mr. Fuertes, 
did not show more talent, and predicts 
for him a brilliant future. Mr. Fuertes’s 
‘work in black and white is as satisfac- 
tory-as his color work, and the “Citizen 
Rird” is destined to be a favorite with 
the grown as well as the little people. It 
proves how valuable to mankind are the 
birds, and how they have earned their 
right to the benefits of life, as they do 
their part to produce them. 

Some of Gilbert Parker’s tales, and 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood’s are beauti- 
ful books, and especially adapted for the 
study of literature. Both writers have 
exquisite diction. Mrs. Catherwood’s re- 
cent book, “The Days of Joan d’Arc,” 
and also her story of “Tonty, and the 
Lady of Fort St. John,” are beautiful 
idyls of the French Canadian stories and 
the settling of the country. Gilbert 
Parker and Mrs. Catherwood have re- 
discovered Canada in fiction and the 
lrench settlers. The eyes of the country 
have been turned so long towards the 
Eastern sea-board, the Puritans and Pil- 
grims, that the “Noble Army of Mar- 
tyrs” of Canada and the Mississippi Val- 
ley have been neglected. Both these 
writers are reintroducing the adventur- 
ous spirit of this part of the country to 
the reading public. 

Almost every one who writes a book 
considers themselves capable of writing 
ene for children, but in truth, the chil- 
dren appreciate the great souls, and L 
am sure for one, that Stanley, Nansen, 
and the adventurous spirits of this cen- 
tury have the larger number of readers 
among the young boys, and very young 
men of the country. I believe that chil- 
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dren rarely care for a book which is in 
the least sentimental. They are too 
he ‘althy, too near nature to like Little 
Lord Fauhtleroys, ete. I have never yet 
found a child who would listen with 
patience to that tale which had so great 
a suecess among their fathers and 
mothers. The tale was charmingly told, 
for the grown people, but an utter failure 
where chiléten were concerned. Thomas 
Nelson Page writes beautiful stories 
which every: young boy and girl can ap- 
preciate. . His men are simple, honest 
and well bred, and brave withal, and all 
boys like®them. And they are simple 
enough to ‘make good lovers, and cer- 
tainly all‘girls love a lover. And there is 
no complexity and no _ sentimentality 
about them. Mr. Harris’s “Uncle Remus,” 
is another beok which children loye. 
Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, and the Tar 
Raby are familiar in every household. 
Sidney I@uier’s “Foissart Tales” a¥e 


models of English, and appeal to ail boys.. 


Mark Twain has created types for their 
‘ delight, and Hawthorne is the early 
friend of all the children. We can truly 
say in America, that our best and great- 
est have given of their best to the chil- 
dren. In conclusion, I would like to 
speak a word of warning to the over 
illustration of children’s books. It is true 
they learn through the eye, as well as 
the written word, but it is not necessary 
to have all pictures and no written woril, 
as is the case with so many of the Christ- 
mas books. Often the poetry or prose 
which is illustrated by really great 
artists is wretched stuff, and has not the 
least value. The children to whom such 
books are given look at them, admire the 
pictures, try dutifully to read. a few 
words, put them on one side, and never 
open them again. They are thus’ accus- 
tomed to own books which they have not 
read, and if you cannot read a book, if it 
is not worth reading, it is not worth own- 
ing. To sum up the whole matter of 
children’s literature, it should be pure 
in tone, good in quality, well printed and 
wellillustrated, andit shouldhelpthe child 
tv be rather than to know. We are en- 
tering upon a period of book reading and 
library extension, such as was never be- 
fore conceived of, and parents and teach- 
ers, publishers and book-sellers must 
combine to givetothe children “the best.” 


AND THEIR WORK 


For reading has more influenee on them 
than on the adult, and they are more ap- 


. preciative in most cases than is the adult. 





ICHIGAN. is fully alive to the im- 

portance .and ‘the influence of 
clubs: for women, and numbers 
many very progressive organizations. 

One of the foremost in all good work is 
the “Woman’s History Class,” of Allegan, 
that has a membership of fifty. 

There. are what are called “Miscella- 
neous Days,” when ladies having such in 
charge furnish any entertainment they 
choose; these being open to the public, 
aud a small admission is required. 

At the regular session all the members 
are given a printed list of questions, and 
discussions on all these questions are 
general, after the lady to whom the ques- 
tion; has been assigned, has spoken... The 
regular sessions are attended only by ten 
wembers and their invited friends. 

”~ ¥he officers for the year are Miss Allie 
1. Engle, president; Mrs. M. C. Sherwood, 
vice-president; Miss Bertha Pritchard, 
secretary; Miss. Mary Hart, treasurer, 
and Miss Ella Hynes, critic, 

During September and October the 
club took up the study of “King Lear;’ 
November was devoted to Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam;” December and January will 
be devoted to Aeschylos and the “Prome- 
theus Bound;” February will be given up 
to a study of Emerson and his Essays; 
March and April will be occupied with 
“The Excursion” of Wordsworth, and 
May will have seven discourses on Art. 

Beside these meetings there are six 
Miscellaneous Days. 

Each series of studies is ushered in by 
a day devoted to the person whose work 
is to be reviewed. 


E want personal representatives 
W in every town, city,. village, 
hamlet, in fact in every commu- 
nity in the vUnited States. “The Na- 
tional” is emphatically national in its 
scope and purpose and we have a special 
premium list prepared which will interest 
many in securing new subscriptions. 
In obtaining a subscription you not only 
favor yourself, but the subscriber as 
well. We have made up this premium 
list with special reference of offerin> 
something strictly new and desirable 














. stories containing plots relative to initia- . 
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“SOME BOOKS ARE TOBE TASTED, OTHERS TO BE SWALLOWED, 
AND SOME FEW TO BE CHEWED AND DIGESTED- 
= rent LN SES tl 














the task of taking:the outside ‘world 
“behind the scenes” of opllegé life. 
This-time it is a recent Harvard graduate, 
Charles Macomb Flandrau; and-hi{s effort 
is a little book in very briiliant+red bear- 
ing the legend “Harvard Episodes.” Mr. 
Fiandrau -has attempted © something 
rather-more ‘pretentious than his ‘prede- 
or in collegiate literature. He has 
ried to be analytical, to--break’ through 


A NOTHER college man has essayed 


an external and ‘eonventional self of the“ 
-eollege mitn-and show him’ as:he’is in. his ; 


Instead @f concern- 
cleverly told short 


more serious moods. 
ing himself with 


tions, football games, class-days, “sup- 
ing” experiences, social or sporting inci- 
dents,, Mr. Flandrau has taken, rather, 


. four or five of what he considers the 


--most serious and significant aspects of 


undergraduate life, and incorporated 
each ‘in. a short:story with ljttle or no 
plot. .For instance, his first sketch “‘The 
Chance,” deals: with that problem very 
familiar to the men of our larger col- 
leges, as to what opportunity -a fellow 
has fer making himself known when en- 
tering such. great universities as Harvard, 
Yale or Princeton. In “Wolcott the Mag- 
nificent,” we have the vast extreme 
which exists between the poor man and 
the rich man at Harvard. ‘lhe lesson 
and meaning which the death of a stu- 
dent in the fullness of his college course 
occasions, finds expression in ‘“Welling- 
ten.” “A Dead Issue,” shows how com- 
pletely. a man leaves the sweetness of 
college life behind him when he gradu- 
aies, and how-hopeless it is for him to at- 


. tempt to its resurrection. In “The Class- 


Day Idyl,” the last story of the book, the 
writer. has depreciated vastly. It is a 
very common and altogether improbable 
occurrence, undoubtedly the weakest 
sketch of the series. 


Jn the portrayal of 





these aspects of university life, Mr. 
Fiandrau has not been altogether free 
from the error of his kind; for he has not 
been able to resist the temptation of 
drawing mainly for his characters from 
the “upper ten” class rather than from 
the vast average aggregation. His men 
‘all room in Beck or Claverly, amid indif- 
ference and ease, and not in Hollis or 
Gray’s or Thayer, where the every-day 


“student ‘does the work for whieh he 


came to college.’ The fuStinating, ‘the 
superficial, the “show” side of Harvard 
life has been given undue prominence, 
and only serves as another instance to 
intensify the misconception which the 


‘ cuter world holds generally on this sub- 


ject. On the other hand the book is full 
of spots where its author has performed 
some very neat and effective work. He 
has succeeded marvellously well in here 
and there putting into telling words just 
hew a Cambridge or a New Haven man 
regards certain very pertinent ‘questions. 
he atmosphere and local ‘color. leave 
nothing to be wanted. One or twe: yery 
manly young fellows lend a wholesome- 
ness‘and cheer to the book. It will stand 
as a volume of unusual interest to men 
familiar with its scenes, and will un- 
doubtedly prove good reading to the mul- 
titude that is charmed with anything 
collegiate. 


W' 


TH a quiet and dignified reserve 
a new author makes his bow in 
the realm of letters. A few mod- 





‘est lines answers for a preface to “he 
‘Federal Judge” brought out by Houghton, 


Miftin & Co., Boston. The author, 
Charles K. Lush, has won a distinctive 
place among the young authors of the 
year. The story is one of living interest 
and deals with living questions in a 
subtle and effective way without obtrud- 
ing the offensiveness of opinionated state- 
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- ments usually incidental to the average 
problem novel. Besides this, it contains 
and sustains to the end, human interest— 
the characters move in an atmosphere 
that has the exquisite combination—real 
and yet not crass; real and still with a 
romantic flavor to give zest to the 
fanciful play of imagination. The 
object of the book is to show how power- 
ful is the influence of a moneyed man. it 
is a bit of writing that will be widely 
read and discussed. The story strikes a 
new note—it is well told, and leaves a de- 
licious feeling of satisfaction. It never 
lags and it is not-only a most keen and 
accurate study ef human nature, but it 
has for its sub motif problems of the 
hour presented -net. with a partisan flavor 
but in.a quiet judicial way leaving ine 
reader the refreshing sensation of form- 


ing his own conclusions. Strange to say 


these conclusions will often vary from 


* those the author subtly indicates. His 


lights and shadows are strong—in fact 
too strong. -He has fallen under the con- 
ventional‘rule that his villian is a villian 


‘if he wears a dyed or big black mustache. 


The author has certainly given none of 
his characters that superb and invulner- 
able righteousness so, often given out by 


~ faction unless like life insurance policies 


and that is why Mr. Lush’s study of hu- 
man nature is so intensely interesting. 
“A Federal Judge” is certainly a novel 
that will defy the whirlwinds of fads and 


foibles and occupy a place as a perma- 


nent and creditable addition to American 
literature. 


N “What Maisie Knew,” Mr. Henry 

James has given us another curious 

picture of his realism. Lovers of real- 
istie fiction will be delighted with this 
work of a master of the art, inasmuch as 
the story is not marred in the slightest 
by the introduction of any ideal motive 
or action. We should like to feel that 
in his effort faithfully to depict the mean- 
ness and selfishness of his characters, 
James had outdone even the actual, and 
that, in his very minute dissections of 
the mental organisms of his subjects, he 
had somewhere overlooked a _ disinter- 
ested thought. It makes one rebellious 
to have humanity shown up under the 
detracting light of the realistic ray, es- 


pecially .by a person of such masterful 
ability as Henry James. 

The characters of the story move on 
the. outermost edge of the fashionable 
circle of London society. Little Maisie’s 
parents, having exhausted all the splen- 
did possibilities to quarrel afforded by 
marriage, seek a change in the notoriety 
of a divorce court. The result of much 
contention assigns the child to each for 
six months at a-time, the reason that 
makes her desirable for both being that 
she can convey between them the abusive 
opinions of one for the other. Then fol- 
lows a series of hymeneal ventures on 
the part of each parent. ‘hese parents 
soon grow tired of Maisie and she is 
made over to her step-parents. They in 
turn hand her over to an old governess, 
tke only character in the book that has 
even a glimmer of a “moral sense,” and 
even that has flickered to the point of ex- 
tinction under temptation’s draught. 
The whole book seems to suggest that 
there is only one thing to do with temp- 
tation: gratify it instanter and leave the 
mind free for something else. As a 
study of infant psychology the book is 
keenly interesting. Maisie’s reasoning 
and arriving at conclusions shows a nice 
appreciation of the subtle workings of 
the child mind. The first awakening of 
the faculty of dissimulation is curious 
almost to amusement, even in so pathetic 
a subject. 

The literary style of the book shows 
James’ best talent and work. With 
strength and directness he combines 
wonderful fineness, delicacy and keen- 
ness. In short, the form of treatment is 
perfect. As for the subject matter— 
well, we must learn to separate the two, 
like a medical enthusiast who can go 
into ecstasies over a perfectly beautiful 
case of typhus. 


T is hardly reasonable to expect 

another masterpiece from the author 

of “Quo Vadis,” in so short a time, 
prolific writer that he is. This year 
Sienkiewicz gives us the benefit of a few 
sparks that have darted from his mental 
luminary and whose fire suggests a very 
brilliant source. Though “Hania” gives 
tle name to the volume, it is hardly the 
best of the collection. “Tartar Cap- 
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tivity,” and “Let Us Follow Him,” show 
the writer in his best vein. They were 
both tentative efforts in the field that 
afterwards produced his best works. 
“Tartar Captivity,” which preceded 
“With Fire and Sword,” is the memoir of 
a Polish noble who is captured on the 
frontier and subjected to all the horrors 
of barbarian captivity. It describes the 
Poland of the seventeenth century with 
the double foundation of its social order: 
the church and the nobility, equally 
divine and inviolable. 

“Let Us Follow Him,’ was a fore- 
runner of “Quo Vadis.” Its nominal sub- 
ject is the spiritual birth of a Roman 
noble and his wife, but the story centers 
around the crucifixion, and that, for the 
time, absorbs the entire sympathy. We 
wish the author had worked up and elab- 
orated this sketch into a volume. It 
would have been exceedingly interesting 
to compare the forceful, manly character- 
_ izations of Sienkiewicz with the more 
svbtle and delicate delineations of Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps in her new book, “The 
Life of Jesus Christ.” To return to 
“Hania,” the story occurs in the family 
of a Polish noble, noble as well in mind 
and heart. A prologue on “The Old 
Servant” introduces it, anu is of vivid 
interest to any who can remember the 
time when such social curiosities still 
existed. It recalls Hawthorne’s sketch 
of the “Old Custom House Keeper.” On 
his death the old servant commits his 
granddaughter Hania to the special care 
of the lord’s son, who is but little older 
than the beautiful Hania, and who has 
always loved her. She is taken into the 
family and educated with the daughters, 
while young Henry is sent to college at 
Warsaw with his neighbor and bosoin 
companion Selim. The two youths are 
a study in contrasts. Selim, vivacious, 
engaging, happy-hearted, passionate with 
the Tartar blood that courses in his 
veins, but easily moved to pity and 
tenderness; Henryk serious, reserved, 
melancholy, living continually under the 
strain of exaggerated sentiments. On 
their return from college Henryk finds 
himself more than ever in love, but in- 
stead of declaring himself in a healthy, 
mundane fashion, he prefers to brood 
over his divinity, and make himself un- 
bearable to every one. His pride even 
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prompts him to deny to Selim the exist- 
ence of his love, whereupon the ready 
Sclim seizes the opportunity for himself. 
Henryk drinks the cup of Werther suf- 
ferings and takes the final drop.in shape 
of a duel in which he all but follows his 
prototype. Hania has fallen a victim to 
the small pox. On her recovery we ex- 
pect a renewed struggle, but behold! an 
anti-climax. Hania comes out badly 
marked. Love takes wings and leaves 
only Honor shivering and afraid. But 
Hania refuses the -offers of both and 
takes the veil. Later our sympathies are 
again aroused when we learn that time 
has effaced all traces-of the disease. We 
wish Hania had had the benefit of the 
doubt. The style of the story is notice- 
ably terse, short and-forceful. It is imi- 
tative of the short;-labored breathing of 
men under strain and -passion, and is 
well suited to the plot. 

“That Third Woman,” and “On the 
Bright Shore,” deal with. artist life and 
the temptations arising fromtheir Bo- 
hemian mode of existence, Wiich makes 
them a class apart, not to be judged by 
the standard conventional rules of de- 
portment: The stories are vivacious and 
fuli of lively incident, and in the final 
glimpse; we see the artists riding safely 
over the high seas of temptation with the 
very proper companions in their life 
boats. 

“Charcoal Sketches,” were written in 
California in 1878. They are historical 
and deal with incidents that occurred 
during the author’s youth in his native 
district. They are pictures of injustice 
and crime, caused by the ignorance of 
the peasants and the selfishness of the 
nobility. 





NE of the most successful and 
@ readable books of the year is the 
achievement of Miss Montressor, 

“At the Cross Roads.” ‘The conception of 
the book is refreshingly original; the plot 
is unique and is treated throughout with 
decision and force. Full of incident and 
action it holds the reader’s interest from 
cover to cover. In Gillian the heroine 
we have a character in whom every other 
quality has been sacrificed to strength 
and force. She is intensely human with- 
out even a suggestion of spirituality in 
her make up, and not the slightest appre- 
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ciation or patience when she comes in 
eontact with it in others. As she says, 
she cannot digest spiritual food, and only 
seems to find it palatable when given by 
Jack, her husband, whom she loves with 
an absorbing passion. To that love 
everything is subservient, anybody or 
anything is of no comparative conse- 


quence. Although a love such as this. 


awakens admiration, Gillian’s sympathies 
are narrowed by it; her points of view 
diminished to one, as she cannot and will 
not see from any other, and again it is 
Jack who comes to her rescue. No 
woman could help; loving this man. The 
evolution . of his : character, especially 
after “Goliath” comes, is remarkably 
strong and noble, and {is marvellously 
well done bythe writer. When he 
throws aside the cloud of gloom which 
hangs above him and emerges slowly and 
surely step by step above the cloud, and 
stands before us a forgiving ‘noble man 
and finally the loving saviour of a pas- 


“ gionate, wilful woman, he is grand indeed, 


and towers above all other characters, 
Gillian- not excepted. 

The other characters are well drawn. 
Mr. ‘Strode, the priest, who should have 


‘-been either a soldier or a missionary; 


artistic Edna, with her sisterly devotion 
to Geoff and her unbounded admiration 
for Gillian and Jack; Nina with her 
beauty,* frivolity and wit, and Mrs. 
Clovis, Gillian’s mother, who is abso- 
lutely wanting in moral courage, and is 
insipid and without womanliness; the 
two: old men, Sir Edward, the typical 
nineteenth century puritan and Mr. Moly- 
neaux, the eccentric faddist; they are ail 
geod. -Miss Montressor is always artis- 
tic. In this book seems especially so. 


Her analytical genius never shines forth 


more brightly than in “At the Cross 
Roads.” It is essentially a character 
study with every line sure to interest. 





; O* of the staff contributors of 


“The National,” Mr. Tom W. Hall, 

has assisted-Mr. James McArthur, 
editor of “The Bookman,” in the dramati- 
zetion of Ian -McLaren’s “Beside the 
Bonny Briar Bush,” and other sketches 
of this popular author, the play to be pro- 
duced at once in New York. The story of 
the dramatization will be told in the 
February “National” magazine. 
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(e4 HE District School as It Was,” by 
Warren EK. Burton,a new edition of 
which has just been issued by Lee 
& Shepard, is a bright and vivid descrip- 
tion of one of the early institutions of 
New England, was first published in 
1833, and met with a very favoragle re- 
ception, the first edition being followed by 
several others, both in this country‘and’ in 
Iingland. It has: been out ef\pript for 
some years, but: of: late, there having 
arisen quite a demand for it, or a work of 
a similar character, Mr. Johnson has 
edited the work, introducing illustrations 
showing the character of the text-books 
from which our forefathers gathered 
their early education. As time slips 
away, and all vestiges of the early cus- 
toms are removed, these reminiscences of 
bygone times have an increasing interest 
and value. The descriptions are unusually 
simple and clear, and at the same time 
contain a humor that makes them good 
reading, aside from any historic attrac- 
tion. The hope of the author as ex- 
pressed in the preface to the original edi- 
tion is certainly realized, “that it will 
ever be of historical use to rising genera- 
ticns, educated under better auspices, as 
exhibiting a true and graphic picture of 
the District School as it was.” The 
ckapter entitled “A Supplication to the 
People of the United States,” is so odd, 
and the list of mispronounced words is 
so characteristic of the country folk of 
fifty or seventy-tfive years ago, that it is 
well worth preserving. 





into one’s life, or into one’s home, 

is, after all, the very best result of 
the Christmas season. To do this it does 
uot by any means require that we spend 
a great sum of money. Cost, size, splen- 
dor are not everything. At the last 
analysis it is the gift that stands for re- 
membrance, for associations, for the little 
unspeakable things, and which in itself 
is beautiful, that really counts the most. 
Give to some one for whom you care a 
great deal, one of those holiday calendars 
or booklets published by L. Prang & Co., 
and believe me, the gift represents to the 
receiver far more than its intrinsic worth. 
The something that exists behind it is 
the something that is all in all, 


4% HE bringing of anything beautiful 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CLASS. 
All communications must be addressed 

to Mrs. M. D. Frazar, National Magazine, 

Boston, Mass. 

In answering questions write only on 
one side of the paper. 

Make your answer full and complete. 

Give name and full address with an- 
swers. 

All members of the class must be sub- 
scribers to “The National Magazine.” 

To become a member of the class apply 
to the magazine for a National Question 
Class Certificate. 

Answers must be received before the 
fifteenth of each month. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER. 

First Prize, to Annie BE. Leach, New- 
port, New Hampshire. 

Second Prize, to Wm. H. Jones, 131 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Third Prize, to Marie M. Higgins, Mans- 
field, Mass. 

Fourth Prize, to Mary Swift Wright, 
834 West Church St., Lock Haven, Pa. 


HONORABLE MENTION. 


1. Thos. J. Butcher, Narcissa, Pa. 
2. Mrs. O. H. Newell, Correctionville, 
Iowa. 


ANSWERS FOR DECEMBER. 


1. The Vinegar Bible is so called be- 
cause it has “vinegar” for “vineyard” in 


National 


Question Class. 


Conducted by Mrs. M. D. Frazar. 


the head line of Luke XXII, Oxford edi- 
tion, 1767. ; 

2. Epic poetry has for its subject some 
great complex action. The style is 
grand, with fullness of detail, and it is 
the highest and noblest of all poetry, 
while Lyric poetry was originally accom- 
panied with lively music. Its movement 
is rapid and animated. It is the utter- 
ance of excited and impassioned minds. 
They are properly called Ballads or Son- 
nets, Songs or Odes. 

38. Madame de Staél was banished from 
France by Napoleon. When she first met 
him she was greatly attracted, but he did 
not return her admiration. His dislike 
was so pronounced that she was irritated, 
and when to this personal complaint she 
added a more serious one—the way in 
which he was centralizing power in his 
hands—she became a troublesome critic 
of his policy. When she published “Ger- 
many,” the whole edition was condemned 
as “not French,” and she was forbidden 
to enter France. She is the author of 
“Corinne.” 

4. Dante was banished from Florence 
because he espoused the cause of the 
Guelphs, who were overcome by the 
Ghibellines or adherents of the Pope. All 
the Guelphic leaders were banished. 
Dante shared their fate and left his 
native city never to return. 

5. James Boswell was a Scottish lawyer, 
1740-1795, the celebrated biographer of 
Dr. Johnson. 
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6. Michael Angelo studied in Brancacci 
chapel, and here in'a quarrel with an ill- 
conditioned fellow-student, Torrigiani, 
he received the blow of which his face 
bore the marks to his dying day. 

7. Raphael Santi, who was called the 
grandest of Madonna painters, was 
buried in the Pantheon at Rome. 

§.°Giotto was a Florentine painter, 
born in a small village of Vespignano. 
His early life was Spent in simple rural 
duties, but when he was ten years old 
an event occurred which changed his 
whole life. One day the famous painter, 
Cimabue, rode through the valley, and he 
passed where the boy shepherd was sit- 
ting, neglectful of his duties, trying to 
draw one of his flock with a piece of 
sharp slate upon the surface of the rock. 
The painter saw there was genius in the 
boy, and he immediately asked the child 
to go with him to Florence; the boy was 
delighted, and with his father’s permis- 
sion was soon installed in the studio of 
Cimabue. 

9. Jacopo Robusti is called Tintoretto or 
Tintoret, because’ his father, Battista 
Robusti, was a dyer or “tintore,” hence 
the son received the name signifying 
“little dyer” or “the dyer’s boy.” 

10. Raphael’s Transfiguration,” in, 
Vatican at Rome. is called the greatest 
painting in the world. 

11. The word ‘“‘éccasion” is from the 
Latin occasio, from occidere, occasum, to 
fall down, from prefix ob and cadere to 
fall.. Therefore it comes to mean an in- 
cident or casualty. 

12. A College is an establishment for 
the use of students who are acquiring 
the languages and sciences; while a 
University is a uni¥ersal school in which 
all branches of learning are taught. It is 
an assemblage of colleges. 

13. Julius Ce@sar’s Calendar was ar- 

ranged B. C. 46. It consists of 565 days, 
but the year commenced in March. 
' The Gregorian Calendar was arranged 
by Pope Gregory XIII, A. D., 1582; now 
used except in Russia. The latter was 
adopted in England in 1752. 

14. An oracle was the answer of a 
pagan god, or some person reputed to be 
a god, to an inquiry respecting some 
affair of importance. The name applied 
to the deity who was supposed to answer, 
and also to the place. 
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It also refers to the revelations of God 
to his prophets. 

15. A mummy is a dead body embalmed 
and dried after the, manner of the ancient 
Kgyptians; also a body preserved, by any 
means, in a dry state. 


Newport, N. H. Annie E. Leach. 


LITERATURE. 


1. Upon whose grave did Robert Burns 
place a monument, and why? 

2. For what author did the children of 
England subscribe the money for a monu- 
ment? 

8. Where are the lines from which 
came the title of the book, “Ships that 
Pass in the Night’? 

4. What great Italian poet died just as 
he was about to be crowned with laurel 
on the Capitol Hill, and what were his 
greatest works? 

5. What story of Lamartine’s is sup- 
posed to be a page from his life history? 


ART. 


1. Where was the artist Whistler 
born? 

2. Why is the “venus de Milo” so 
ealled, and where is it? 

8. Where was the Venus de Medici 
found? 

4. What work of Leonardo da Vinci 
claims the attention of every Huropean 
visitor, and where is it? 

5. What statue did Canova make for 
this country, and what became of it? 


GENERAL. 

1. Who is making a special study of 
“Mars,” and where? 

2. What is the difference between a 
planet and a star? 

38. What is a glacier? 

4. What is an Alp? 

5. Who built the Simplon Road, and 
where does it lie? 


PRIZES FOR JANUARY. 


First Prize: “The Story of Jesus 
Christ,” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward. © 


Second Prize: “King Noanett,” by F. J. 
Stimson. 

Third Prize: “The Honorable Peter 
Sterling,’ by Paul Leicester Ford. 

Fourth Prize: “A Son of the Old Do- 
minion,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
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HE New Year is here. No, we are 
+ not going to say anything about 

“new resolutions.” That is hack- 
neyed and usually the result of sudden 
and erratic decision. New Year reso- 
lutions go up and down like the mercury 
in the thermometer—subject to weather 
conditions and circumstances. Of course, 
we all want to be better in a general way, 
but resolutions are mere lip service if we 
cannot get down to the fundamental 
heart impulse. We are all governed more 
or less by motives. Stand up before the 
mental looking glass occasionally and 
just overhaul these motives! Plan. the 
right motives January list, and 1898 resvu- 
lutions will soon flourish into hardy 
deeds. It is a sacrifice to growth, some- 
times, to transplant the vines—but there 
must be proper soil and plenty of it for 
prosperous growth and good fruit. 


« * » 


HE life of the village postmistress. 
What a romance is often stowed 
away behind that formidable array 
of pigeon holes with glass fronts and red 
figures upon them. 


A struggling widow 
or maiden 
lady presides 
there, wmin- 
gling active 
business life 
with domes- 
tic duties. 
The rocking 
chair is 
transplanted 
from the sit- 
ting-room_ to 
the corner of 
the village 
store, duly 
dedicated as 





the post-office. She sits and sews, knits 
and thinks—always busy, bless her. This 
was brought to our attention by the fact 
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that hundreds of subscriptions to the ‘“‘Na- 
tional” have been sent in by village post- 
mistresses during the past month, and 
can you wonder at the kindly interest we 
feel in them? The little window marked 
“stamps” has the official seal of govern- 
ment dignity, and the pittance allowed as 
commissions on stamps cancelled is 
searcely sufficient to make the office 
worth a political scrabble. The many let- 
ters we have received from these village 
postmistresses seem to carry with them 
the atmosphere of “homeyness’—we can 
almost hear the rocker creak as she arises 
to hand out the mail—and when one of 
them takes thepains to write on the order 
“We all like the ‘National’ because it is 
more than it pretends to be’’—we feel the 
same old modest blush coming on again. 


« * % 


CORRESPONDENT appears to have 
A been pleased with “The National’s” 

fixed adherence to the gospel of 
mother-love. “If you could only inspire 
young people to show a more tender and 
deeper affection for mothers it would do 
more good than all the ranting of 
reformers.” This expresses precisely an 
idea that we desired to make plain before. 
A young man, who sincerely and de- 
voutly loves his mother will seldom go 
wrong or fail in his concentrated pur- 
pose in life. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson extracted wisdom from an old 
Spanish proverb. “An ounce of mother- 
love is worth a pound of clergy.” Now, 
young men—and—well—bashfully we say 
ii—young ladies—just try to comprehend 
what a friend and famous person your 
mother is after all. 


« * % 


ITH the most profound respect .co 
Mr. Self-made and those who 
“have succeeded,” can they afford, 
in their satisfaction, to give platonic ad- 
vice—and then hide the real key—tue 
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friend and even enemies who appeared. 


at the right time?’ Is there a successtul 
person who does not, down in his heart, 
know that there are others who have 
failed, who were equally as meritorious 
of success, but failed to have the right 
friends at the right time? In a word, suc- 
cess in life means something more) than 
individual merit. It means that this 
merit must be known to others, and that 
the confidence and help of those in posi- 
tion must be won and retained. It must 
be known. No, this is not a sermon on 
advertising in “The National.” 


* * » 


MONG the treasured documents of 
A good counsel on file in “The Na- 

tional” office for January is a letter 
from the publisher of one of the most in- 
fluential publications in the world. De- 
spite his busy life, when every hour has 
its multitude of duties, he generously 
finds time for kindly words of advice and 
encouragement, and gives a chapter from 
his own experience. The letter is an in- 
spiration as well as an encouragement. 
The intrinsic value of the three pages of 
typewriting is prized more highly than as 
many pages of preferred space advertis- 
ing. He does not seem to have outgrown 
that kindly sympathy with young men, 
in their hopes and ambitions, even if his 
bair is sprinkled with grey. He has not 
forgotten that he was once young. 

Who can value the words of inspira- 
tion and sound counsel? As Lord Bacon 
often insisted in various phrases the 
greatest trust between man and man is 
the trust of giving counsel. Candidly, we 
have begun to look and long for these 
wise words of counsel as much as new 
subscribers, and hope never to outgrow it. 
Do not remain under the impression that 
this advice is always approbation. ‘That 
would not be honest. One lady gives us 
the page and line of every error she could 
find? in the December “National,” and 
adds that she is not a “word guessing” 
contest fiend either. 


« * x 


HERE he is—you have all seen him! 
That important and pompous “seif- 
made” man. He has a seat upon a 

corporation throne, perhaps as president, 
and rules with an autocratic hand, 
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Knotty questions in the business realm 
are decided by him in a fairly judicial 
way. In his revolving chair he revolves 
great plans, but ; 
let us study his 
life carefully. Is 
it a success? Is 
he self-made? is 
not his position 
very often due 
to a chain of for- 
tunate opportuni- 


ties which he 
was equipped to 
master? But 


first, he had 
friends to assist 
him at the criti- 
cal time to make 
these opportuni- 
ties possible. 
This is not, how- 
ever, a reason 
for young men of 
the present day 
to despair. There is still plenty of sun- 
skine and hope in the world in spite of 
passing clouds. 











rant Types” in this number will 

note the charming little drawings 
by Mr. Louis F. Grant. There is a fresh- 
ness and spontaneity about an artist’s 
sketch which is absent from the finished 
drawing or painting, and when, as is the 
case with Mr. Grant, the artist has an 
eye for character and every line means 
something, the result is delightful. It is 
not too much to say that their touch re- 
minds one of the exquisite, dainty cuts 
in the famous Guillaume editions of the 
French publishers so much prized by 
connoisseurs. 


€) readers of “American Restau- 


a *% 


HERE is intense interest and satis- 
faction in a publisher knowing 
something of his subscribers. It 

brings him in closer touch with them. 
Few compliments to “The National” are 
more appreciated than that of a modest 
Vermont school teacher. ‘Do you know 
that I take ‘The National’ magazine 
with me to Sunday school every: Sunday 
to read to my class that most interesting 
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and popular serial ‘Ghristand His Time.’ ” 
And here is one that comes from a prom- 
inent lady in New York City, actively in- 
terested in charity work: “No other one 
thing which I read aloud to those whom 
{ visit in my rounds, awakens a more pro- 
found solace and comfort to the sick and 
aged, and a more lively interest among 
the young than your popular and fasci- 
nating ‘Christ and His Time.’ God bless 
you young men, for giving in so popular 
and entertaining a form the Great Story.” 
Now, can you blame us for being inter. 
ested in these letters and subscribers? 


* ad * 

NE kind, motherly lady writes, “I 
O do admire the genteel modesty and 

gallantry of ‘The National,’ but 
you should assert yourselves more, and 
talk of all your work as the best.” There 
it goes again. We must firmly resist the 
impulse to put on “the bellows” in this 
department. If “The National’ is a good 
magazine—it speaks for itself. If it is 
not, those who pay the one dollar do the 
talking back. And the fact that nearly 
every expiring subscription is renewed 1s 
a pretty fair thermometer. We do not 
wish to forestall opinions or relate how 
much we excel all other human undertak- 
ings. Nor can we assume to make peo- 
ple believe that we are simply running 1 
magazine exclusively as a philanthropic 
venture. No, dear mother, with all our 
high ideals we must be modest in an- 
nouncing that our subscription list is 
always open. But it is not always busi- 
ness to try and induce people of average 
understanding to believe that there is 
only one magazine on earth, and that 
“fhe National’ is invulnerable. 


« *& 


(<4 HE National’ is not a mentor on 
+ manners, but why not cultivate 
more the graceful and stately 

bow of the gallants of Colonial days. In 
these days of rush and push a jerky nod 
is about all the most rigid etiquette re- 
quires. How many young men and young 
ladies of to-day can make a graceful 
bow? ‘True courtesy seems to demand 
something more than the irritating dys- 
peptic “bob” of to-day. I am sure the 
ladies will agree to this. 
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ITH due modesty the statement 

W by a leading? newspaper that 
“the high-class ten-cent maga- 

zines are the popular and influential peri- 
odicals of to-day’ is endorsed by “The 
National,” as it may claim with perfect 
assurance to have a position in this class. 
The factmight further be stated that these: 
periodicals are of essentially the common 
people and no great success has ever been 
achieved without the endorsement of the 
common people. This is by no means 
overlooking the influence of the more 
pretentious and high-class publications,. 
but they have become so inoculated by 
wealth and aristocratic interests, that 
they have drifted away from the moor- 
ings they had when they made the great- 
est success and had to struggle to pay the 
paper bills. One of the first results of 
wealth, whether corporate or individual 
is, usually, to inspire a desire for exclu- 
siveness. The notion creeps in, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, that the success entitles 
a certain degree of aristocratic distinc- 
tion. The old friends are, aye, too often 
forgotten, and the tastes and ambitions 
change with the tide of success. It 1s 
true there may be an honest effort to 
combat this drift, but it usually conquers. 
The conscience is appeased by the whole- 
sale dealing out of charitable impulse. 
Now “The National’ desires above all 
things to retain the kindly personal inter- 
est of its readers, evidenced in the hun- 
dreds of personal letters received every 
month. If our rapid growth in subscrip- 
tion and advertising imperils this rela- 
tionship, we must gently but firmly ask 
our friends not to send in so many sub- 
scriptions. It was Beecher who warned, 
“Watch lest prosperity destroy gener- 
osity.” Yet we cannot resist a desire for 
the dazzle of success, even if “it threat- 
ens while it shines.” ‘The National” is 
certainly partaking of the prosperity of 
the people, but it is the “bright days that 


bring forth the adder.” 

W sunshine, but above all, more 
than your dollars, we want 

your kindly personal interest and sym- 

pathy in our undertakings. We want 

your full and unmeasured confidence, 

even to such an extent that you know 


« * » 


E are not going to hope for all 











that you can trust to the honest purpose 
of every line in the magazine—advertise- 
ments and all. By the way, just look 
over this department, and if you see any- 
thing you want write for it. Our adver- 
tisers are the right sort. 


« * 


LBERT Hubbard, the distinguished 
FE editor of the “Philistine” came upon 

a Boston audience at high twelve 
Saturday, October 30th, and captured 
more admirers with his lecture upon Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning. Sweet, tender, 
clever, how many more. adjectives must 
we use? The lecture, without being dra- 
matic, left the impression that one has 
witnessed a sweet pastoral play at a mat- 
inée. A glimpse into the real personality 
of the poetess was given. Mr. Hubbard’s 
sympathetic and tender tribute revealed 
new beauties in Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s life—not with gushing adoration, or 
in the conventional phrase of biographers, 
but with the strong and vigorous appre- 
ciation. of her womanliness and humane- 
ness. Perhaps he neglected the exercise 
of judicial function, but he gave the clear 
conception of the impressionist and left 
his hearers the delightful sensation of a 
newly awakened appreciation, not fully 
realized before. He did not force opinion- 
ated impressions but rather stimulated 
each hearer to an individual conception. 
Mr. Hubbard is a leader in a school of 
literature, and is one of the sturdy pio- 
neers; the East Aurora school is the 
Brooks Farm of latter days with the ex- 
perience of that venture in view to make 
it a bit more practical. The atmosphere 
of. the Roycroft Shop is freighted with 
the new ideal and artistic originality 
which are decidedly refreshing. There 
have been several letters addressed to 
“The National” by the officers of 
Women’s Clubs enquiring for good lec- 
turers. Don’t miss securing Elbert Hub- 
bard whatever else you do. He has a 
new message and knows how to express 
it in an entertaining as well as an instruc- 
tive way, and if his success in Boston is 
any criterion he must be already in great 
demand for engagements. Hubbard is a 
brick—a_thinker—an actor (in the active 
sense)—original to the last degree. (Cur- 
tain.) “We tip-toe off as the organ begins 
to play.” Come to think of it Mr. Hub- 
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bard will give “The National” some of his 

choice ideas in March. None of che 
“eold-storage” sort, but something fresh 
from the bubbling brook of thought. How 
is that? 


« * » 


ROFESSOR BARTON’S charming 
p article on “Hawaii” in this issue, 

while not intended as an argumen- 
tutive paper, forces upon the reader one 
conclusion—annexation. The question is 
one ~of national importance, and “The 
National” does not feel that it is in any 
sense infringing upon the domain of poli- 
ties in asserting, ‘Annex, desibas ad in 
Congress, annex!” 

Can we afford to disdain an opportunity 
that. also involves an imperative duty? 
With Japanese swarming on the islands 
and-European nations making encroach- 
ments in Eastern territory, it becomes a 
qvestion of now or never. The “do- 
nothing” alternative also opens the way 
for foreign complications. Will the tra- 
ditions of our own land be so entirely 
disregarded in the days of affluence and 
power? Is it so long ago that our ambas- 
sadors appealed for help in the struggle 
for liberty? For shame if we stulify the 
name of America by turning away from 
such a duty. “Annex, gentlemen, an- 
nex.” “The National” feels this is the 
echo of high-minded and patriotic senti- 
ment of the country. During the Civil 
War the Hawaiians stood loyal for the 
Union, and many fought for the flag, 
whose protection they now seek. 


: « *% 


HEN you say that modesty is a 
W virtue we hope that periodicals 

are still susceptible to this trait. 
“The National’ does not hope to convince 
any sane individual that the whole mag- 
azine solar system revolves about us. In 
the moments of just pride in our publica- 
tion, a glance at the nearest news-stand 
reveals that—there are others. Yes, we 
like to feel contented, and good natured 
over the fact that the world is big enough 
for all. When we receive orders for 
three thousand two hundred and forty- 
two. back numbers in one week and also 
scores of requests for bound volumes, we 
feel-that “The National” has a place in 
the homes of the people. That is the good 
of our ambition—the home circle. 
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SWEET DREAMS OF YOUTH... 


Words by EDWIN B. RUSSELL. Music by LON DINSMORE. 
—~ 5 Con espress. 
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fa- ces gleam once more. Soft mu - sic sounds as from some old re-frain, And 
growingold and gray. The old time hap - pi- ness I knew and lov’d So 
time has filled so _long, Let me the pic-turesof the past re - store, And 
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SWEET DREAMS OF YOUTH. 


dreams and fill my soul with light; Come back dear fancies ev - er 
back sweet dreamsof youth a - gain; Come back dear life that knew 
dreams, the night is clos - - ing round; Comeback andcheer me with 
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rall, a tempo. 








fair “and bright, Come back soft mu-sicof thedays gone 
care nor pain, Re - turn oh happy hoursthatonce were 
wel - - come sound, Come back and bid me nev-er to grow 


ee 










bye, And ban-ish ev’-ry sor - row, ev’ -ry weary sigh. 
mine, Re - turn oh life, that seem’dalmostdi - vine. 
old, The fadeless beauty from your heart,your heart of gold. 
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STARTED IN YOU. 


Chances are that way. 

Nine ailments in ten come from abuse 
of the nervous system by narcotics or other- 
wise. 

Try leaving off Coffee 10 days and use 


POSTUM 
FOOD COFFEE. 


Yj 

‘id It may solve your problem. Certainly it will 
furnish the food elements needed to rebuild the gray matter 
in the nerve centers all over the body. YOU WILL FEEL 


IT. Get the genuine. 
Boil full 15 Minutes after Boiling Commences. 
That’s the secret. 


Many concoctions are sold as cereal coffees in imitation of the original. Some of 
these prove to contain drugs to give a coffee flavor, and are ee —- to 
the human stomach. The seals on the original packages are printed in red 


PERHAPS 
A HOLE HAS BEEN 


‘ Postum CEREAL Co., Ltp., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Tn writing to advertisers, kindly mention the National. 








